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The Only Magazine in America Devoted to Sim- 
plicity, Economy, and Appropriateness in Home 
Decoration and Furnishing. 
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Do You Want a 
Good Water 


Supply? 


Would you like to have— 







—Fresh running water whenever and wherever you want it, at 
very little expense ? 
—§trong, dependable pressure at all times ? 
— Water at a usable temperature the year round ? 
| —Water piped to any part of your buildings or grounds ? 
—A simply operated plant with very little attention ? 
if —Maintained at a very small cost ? 





All these and more are everyday features of 


The Kewanee System 
of Water Supply 


Give us your name and address and let us tell you the story 
of 8,000 successful Kewanee Systems which have been installed 
in the last few years in country and suburban residences, clubs, farms, schools, public 
and private institutions, villages, etc. 


Our broad experience and the expert technical knowledge of our hydraulic engin 
eers are at your service. We make no charge for our specifications and estimates. 


The Kewanee System of Water Supply is not an imitation, is not a substitute—it is 
the original water system, involving the use of air pressure instead of gravity pressurs 
Kewanee tank is placed in the cellar or buried in the ground. Avoid cheap imitations 


When we sell you a Kewanee System of Water Supply, we know to a certainty 
what it will do, because it is planned and suited to meet your particular requirements; 
and further, we guarantee it to do what we say it will do. 


Write for our handsome catalog which is the most complete catalog on water 
a ever published. Ask for Catalog No. 6. 












Kewanee Water Supply Co. 


Kewanee, II. 
1566 Hudson Terminal Bldg., 50 Church Street, 
S| New York City. 
710 Diamond Bank Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
820 Marquette Blidg., Chicago. 
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MENNENS kes 
TOILET POWDER | 


“The Box 
that lox” 


‘YOUNG AMERICA” 
c eae 1t begin too early to 
1¢ value of a well 

gro “le appe aran ‘e. Advise the daily useof 
Mer nnen's Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 
_ tl e first neceasityin the nursery,the satisfying tinishof 
> bath ar ‘athe ‘shave. Mennen'’s preventsand relieve 

‘ h afing, P rickly Heat, Sunburn, and all 
1 Mor our protection the ge nuine is putupin 
















non retittitte te xes-—the “Box that Lox", with Men- 

nen ‘a fac ontop. Guaranteed under the F« od and Drugs 

A Ju em _ 1906, Serial No. 1542. Sold everywhere, or by 
cents Sample free. 

Ge hard Mennen Co., Mowart. eg é. 

ted) Taleum Toilet Powder-—It has th 


fres} 
MENNEN'S SEN YANG TOULET POWDER. Oriental Oder 7 Ne 
MENNEN'S BORATED “mal soar. ean SS ees 5 Samples 


et Me ennen’ $ Bri a’ Whist Tallies, (6 tables 

















MAGAZINES CHEAP 








McCLURE’S ) Regular 
DELINEATOR = 
WORLD’S WORK 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL $7.50 





SENSATIONAL PRICE 
FOR LIMITED TIME $4.50 


DON’T WAIT: —The offer is pees for 

new and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 

range for your magazine reading now 
Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 




















Will You Represent The House Beautiful? 


E want a reliable, energetic young *v7oman or young man in each town to act as our 

agent. We pay the largest commission and have the best proposition ever made 

by any magazine. You know The House Beautiful. You know that it appeals to 

intelligent people with homes. We are making special inducements to get new 

subscribers at this time. Will you join our staff? You can easily make $5.00 a day. 
Write us at once, giving references. Address 





CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


The House Beautiful, Republic Building, Chicago 














Are You Going to Build? 


We have secured a small supply of back 
imbers of Indoors and Out, “The 
Homebuilders’ Magazine” and while they 
la we will send twenty-four issues, 
paid, for Five Dollars. 
Hundreds of illustrations and plans of 


Dwelling Houses, Large and Small, representing 
a wide range of cost and adapte -d to varied 
sites, climates, individual tastes of their owners 


and many other conditions. 


esis Gardens providing a setting for the 
House and enhancing the Architecture. 
ag ws of Houses. All rooms of the House 
dividually Treated. Unique Rooms and 
i zenious Arrangements. Furniture and 
Decoration. 
Special Types of Buildings, such as Farmsteads, 
Studios, Private Chapels, Garages and Stables, 
iffeurs’ and Coac hme ‘n’s Quarters, Green- 
uses an . Gardener's Cottages, Orang geries, 
Squash Courts, and Riding Courts, Bowling 
Alleys, W. ater Towers, Boathouses, Children’s 
Playhouses, Guest Lodges, Swimming Pools 
ind Bath-houses, ‘summer and Tea Houses, etc. 





Twenty-four numbers, express paid for $5.00 
Send at Once, Before the Supply is Exhausted 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL CO. 
Republi: Bldg., Chicago 
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The editor of this department will be glad to describe in 
detail the decoration of a single room, or to give general 
suggestions for several rooms, in reply to letters from 
reguiar subscribers to Tae House Beavtirut. But it is 
necessary to charge a small fee for detailed decorative 
schemes for an entire floor or for the house as a whole. 
plies will be sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. 

The editor begs that questions be as concise as possible, 
and written on one side of the paper only. The full name 
of the sender should be written on all plans and letters. 





OLD CHINA 


I am interested in collecting old china, and want 
to ask you about the following pieces: 

A meat platter, white ground, with a centerpiece 
of a butterfly and roses. The border is of passion- 
flowers and roses. On the back is “R. 8S. & Co., 
Wedgewood Place.” I have also an Adams 

late with Palestine picture on it; a plate by T. 
ayer; a sugar-bowl, white ground, with greenish 
blue (almost black) decorations. On the back is 
7.2.” 

Will you kindly tell me about these and the value? 

Is pink-luster sconce valuable? Also copper 
luster? 

I have a chance to get an “Old Hall” black tea- 
pot; is it valuable? I also have a chance to get a 
rich, blue plate with a picture of a cathedral, 
with weeping willow trees, and two people in the 
foreground. On the back is ‘‘ Flight & Co.” L. EB. c. 


You have some very good pieces of old china. 
Your plate is, possibly, marked “R. S.,”’ Ralph 
Stevenson, although the Wedgewood Place sounds 
modern, particularly if the word Wedgewood is 
spelt with an “‘e.” 

The Adams plate is good, but not of great value. 

Some of T. Mayer’s patterns are very valuable. 
We cannot tell by the signature alone All the 
American historical plates are good. 

The sugar-bowl we take to be made by William 
Ridgway, noi a collector’s piece. 

Fine, pink luster is scarce and valuable, so is 
copper luster. Both are imitated so closely that 
it is often difficult to tell the old from the new. 

All the old black-ware is good, but “‘Old Hall’’ 
is not nearly so old and valuable a mark as ‘New 
Hall.” 

If your rich, blue plate, with a cathedral, belongs 
to the English historical set, it is a rare piece. 
Anything marked Flight or Flight & Co. is exceed- 
ingly good. These pieces are old Worcester, a 
fine, deep blue, and are china, not crockery. 


ONE ROOM 


I wish advice about the kind of fixtures and where 
to place same. e woodwork and furniture are 
— waxed, mission style and Windsor and 

ong Kong chairs. The walls are to be rough 
plaster. 

Kindly advise color scheme for walls and ceiling. 
Also, what kind of material for window curtains, 
and what kind and color for door and window hang- 
ings? What color for rugs; what for French door 
of small panes for door leading to porch? 

The hall walls are to be colonial yellow, white 
trim and mahogany doors. 

The whole house, with exception of living-room, 
is colonial. Now, how and with what shall I cur- 
tain the front windows of living-room? Across the 
hall is a white parlor, to be strictly colonial in fur- 
inshing and architecture. What color brick for fire- 
see and what color and kind of tile for parlor 

replace? T. W. 


With dark woodwork it is usually more harmo- 
nious to have fixtures of iron or other dark finish. 
It is difficult to suggest a color scheme for one 





The “IRWIN” Auger-Bit Is  — 
the ONLY SOLID CENTER = ——= ilies 
STEM <Auger-Bit Made in 

Every Style and Size. So the 3 teed. Price 
“IRWIN” is the ONLY Auger- ~ Refunded if Not Satisfactory. 
Bit That Can and Will Give You Ab- {ij When yougoto buy, Look fox te 
solutely SATISFACTORY SERVICE BRANDED “IRWIN” 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE ee 


it is NOT to 
GENUI 

HE special steel to be used for making “IRWIN” Bits is For the Home 

first tested for temper taking quality, and then tested by Farm, Factory 


Every 
“IRWIN” 
Bit is 
Guaran- 
















= “IRWIN” Bit 


specially designed heavy machinery for tensile strength— and Shop ie 
stretching or straining, and for torsion—turning or twisting. : ; 
“IRWIN” Bits are all drop-forged, which solidifies and All dealers sell ‘ 


“Irwin” Auger-Bits 

If you have the © 
slightest trouble in (4 
obtaining them 
write us 


The “IRWIN” Bit 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Free Handsome Souvenirs, and for 
: Carpenters, a Handy Tool .”” 
ILL outand mail the coupon . / Irwin 
Pion, or write a postal stat- Just Mail _— 
ing your occupation, with your Coupon or v. Bit 
own and your hardware dealer's Postal ” Station G-10 
“Wi 


strengthens the steel, and thus “IRWIN” Bits give the best 
and longest service for this reason, as well as because of their 
peculiar pattern. 

“IRWIN” Bits are all carefully turned on a lathe, to make 
them absolutely true and accurate and are highly finished—full 
polished from tip to tip. ° 

Each bit passes through fifty hands and the heads and 
cutters are all sharpened and finished by hand filing. 

Every “IRWIN” Bit is tempered by a secret process, in molten 
tin, oil and brine. This process is so arranged that it is abso- 
lutely accurate, insuring perfect temper in every “IRWIN” Bit. 

When each bit has received the finishing touches from the 
polishers, it is tested for boring capacity in the hardest of 
highly seasoned hard woods, such as lignum-vitae —a wood 
which will ruin most wood-working tools. Then each bit passes 
to other hands for final testing, which detects the slighest 
defect in any particular. The detection of the slightest im- 
perfection condemns a bit to the scrap pile. - 

Every bit that passes this final test is stamped with the name 4 
“IRWIN,” which guarantees it to you togive absolute satisfaction. 

Look at the picture of the finished “IRWIN” Bit (shown in 
the brace “ready for business”), and note the stamp onthe ff 
stem. It is placed there for your protection in buying the 
best, for the dealer’s protection in selling the best, for our 
protection in producing the best. 

Find that stamp if you want the most for your money and the 











att UEP Foe 





name and address and you will N. 
receive the IR WIN catalog and **OW 
a handsome souvenir, 

If you area carpenter, you 
will receive a handy tool. 


it The Irwin Auger- 
Bit Co. a 
Largest in the World Pi 


P You may send me 
J your catalog and sou- 
venir or handy tool. 


Fs My occupation is——__. 
My hardware dealer's name is 


‘ 











Spee ne 


Strongest, Easiest and Fastest Boring Gia” His address ts 
Bits Made - * City State. 


My na:ne is 
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Will not Clog and Will Bore in End Aecninae 
or Side of Wood - a wa 






























N The Gorton System insures perféct control 
A of fhe heat and greatest economy in fuel consumphorn 


# Write for booklet with full partic-ars. 
[ooRrow =. LiDGERWOOD CO. zeke 





























Keep Your Home “Spick and Span” with 
the STANTON House and Window Washer 


Nothing will do so much to beautify your house and home as the Stanton House and 
Window Washer. It will wash Windows, Window Casings, Plate Glass, Carriages, Porches, 
Porch Ceilings, Door Steps, Tile Floors, even entire houses, ten times quicker, easier, 
cheaper and better than it can possibly be done ~~ other “ey. 

This clever, practical device consists of a handle of hollow, seamless steel tubing of 
different lengths, as light as wood, fitted with hose connections and a mechanically perfect 
water valve, patented aluminum “‘sprayers,” fine brushes, each brush made for its own 
special work, the entire outfit the best that can be made at any price. 

You simply attach lawn or house hose to the handle. The water goes up through the 
handle, is sprayed through the brush on to the object to be cleaned. While the brush 
is doing thorough work, it is continually being cleansed by the flowing water. Our 
patented “goose neck” prevents a drop of water running back down the handle into 
one’s sleeve. Impossible to scratch windows or polished surfaces with our soft 
brushes, as is the case with gritty sponges or rags. 

Our No. 1 outfit, with 2 ft. handle, is made especially to clean all kinds of wood work, but 
articularly to wash entire houses. <N chances to one your house does not need RE- 
AINTING. It can be thoroughly washed with the STANTON, in a short time, very 

cheaply, and will look nearly as “good as new.” 

Our No, 2 outfit, with a four foot handle and a short fibre brush is made for scrubbing 
floors, porches, steps, etc. 

Our No. 3 outfit with either a 6 or 8 ft. handle and a fine soft brush is for windows and 
polished surfaces, All handles and all brushes are interchangeable, so that you may choose 
any combination you like. 

Sent on 10 Days’ Free Trial —Express Prepaid 

Have the Stanton House and Window Washer shipped to you on 10 days’ free trial, 
express all paid. Should it fail in any way to equal the claims we make forit, your money, 
all of it, will be refunded to you promptly and without protest. 

Our No. Ll or No. 2 Combination eolla for $5.00. No. 3, for $6.50. i 

Special Offer — No. 3 and either Nos. 1 or 2 will be sold for $10.00, Nos. 1 and 2 for ‘ 
$9.00. Send at once for the “Stanton” on 10 Days’ Free Trial, express charges paid. Addresa 


GEO. R. STANTON, 1300 West Main Street, Decatur, Il. 





iy 
Reference—Miilikin Nat. 
Bank, Decatur, Ill. 
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Burlington Venetian Blind 


makes your porches perfectly secluded, gratefully 
shady and delightfully cool—home summer resorts 
to entertain friends im the open air, yet screened 
from public gaze, to take your ease, have luncheon 
or tea, do sewing—or play-places for the children. 
Make Your Rooms Cool and Beautiful 
by the free ventilation and artistic half-light of 
Burlington Venetian Blinds. Very easy to attach. 
ade to Order Only. Venetian and Sliding, 
any size, w and finish, at most advantageous 
prices. Window Screens and Screen Doors of 
improved design and supferior material. 


Send for Free Catalog 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co.,331Lake St., Burlington, Vt. 
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HAD TO TAKE HIS SHOES OFF 


to reach the furnace. Water coming through 
side walls of cellar. Used our “Waxin” powder. 
Cellar now dry. 

@, The FARNH: AM methods are an assurance against 
dampness. Write for our booklet and learn how to 
keep entire house dry. 


NEAL FARNHAM, C.E., 1 Madison Ave., New York 


Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 


Do you want everything printed in the newspapers, magazines, 
and trade press of the United States on any particular subject? 

Send us yourorder, describing what you want us to clip, en- 
close $3.00, and we will send you our service for one month, mail- 
ing you daily or weekly all clippings found on your topic. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 
1326-1334 Republic Bldg., State and Adams Streets 




















nee out-door sketching, get ready 
with Devoe art things; begin by 
asking your dealer for them; if neces- 
sary send to us. 


If you want to be sure of quality, 
be sure it’s Devoe brushes, colors, 
papers, canvas, boards; easels, stools, 
umbrellas; everything an artist needs 
or wants. Send for catalogue to 
Dept. F. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street - - 
Fulton and William Sts. - - 
1214 Grand Avenue - - 


Chicago 
New York 
Kansas City 








room without knowing something of the adjace1 


rooms. If the other part of the house is distinct 
colonial, with white paint, etc., and 
woodwork here, you may prefer a plain han 
grass cloth. 

Golden brown has always seemed t 1 ver 
desirable color for a living-ro \ 
peries, etc., combining yellow, gree und brow1 
Door hangings better be plain. At the window 
and French door we would use a large-figured 1 
terial in linen or cotton. The English prints ar 
always good. The big patterns in leaves, fl 
and birds are charming with plain walls. On tl 
other hand, if you are using these fab in t 
other part of the house, iy prefer plait 
draperies here. 

Tiles for the parlor manté ild better repe 
the most prominent color of the 


BROWN AND BLUE SCHEMES 


Will you help me with a color scheme and 
me advice about the decorati f my houss 
shall have green stained woodw nd weather 
floor, weathered mission furniture, a1 vhogar 
piano. I wish brown for living-room, light ta 
ceiling. There is a brown and green paper I car 
get, which I should like for the upper third, pri 
viding the wall will look well divided. I 
double-faced velours for portiéres for both opening 
either brown or green I must*buy rugs and 
tains. The hall will have wood panels. I have 


mahogany table, chair, and gold oval mirror for 


hall. 


Living-room like darkest tone in paper, ceiling 


like lightest. The upper third sp 


ground resembling grass-cloth, and large figures 


in tones of green and brown. I thought of cree! 


and brown or green and t rug I e old 


ivory finished plaster casts for fireplace. I a1 
fond of Delft blue or old blue. I have samples 
blue paper in a grass-cloth reproduct vith frie 
the width of paper, 
and brown ships, simple and decorative. Would 
that look well in the dining-room? The brown of 
ships is the same shade as that in the velours por 
tiéres. Weathered oak sideboard, chairs, and tabl 
green stained china-closet like standing woodwor! 
plain green rug. I can get a blue and whit 
green and white fiber rug. 

Please tell me whether these rooms would lool 
well opening up together, 
to have for upholstering in new davenport I wil 
buy; and would you have an oak or maha 
one? I have a mahogany | ase, piano, and 
chair. Would you have a tan ceiling in dinins 
room? Would you have plate-rail? I read of 
color scheme in which ae ptian red velours por 
tiéres were used together with ta: It seemed 
attractive. 


and tell me what 


Your scheme of color is admirable. We hay 
little to criticise. We suggest that your living 
room be a brown room, as you have planned. Use 
the brown ,and green paper for upp: 
very light shade of brown for ceiling 

Either burlap or grass-cloth woul ea 
in the hall—a warm golden on account of 1 
light. The blue dining-room would | onize 
well with the other rooms. You could | tl 
same shade of ceiling in all the We would 
not advise a plate-rail. Your curtains can match 
the plain shade in the wall o: 
woodwork. Scrim colored the « 
a desirable curtain. 

For the davenport we would suggest mahogany 
uphostered to match the portiéres. The paneling 


z oa 
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CREOLE ANTIQUES 


1 
the 


reputation of being the finest ex- 

e French and Spanish Colonial 
s known. We have made a specialty 
s class of antique furniture for years. 


We are prepared in addition to furnish 
nd beautiful reproductions both 
S > pi ieces and in suites. 
Photographs and drawings of various 
pes W "be sent on request. 
R. L. SCHMIDT 
237-239 ROYAL STREET 


Se \F\\ ORLEANS 
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Sheep Manure 


Kiln dried and pulverized. No weeds or i ag 
— Helps nature hustle. For garden, 
lawn, trees, shrubs, fruits and house — 
$4, ut LARGE BARREL, Cash with Order. 
Delivered to your Freight Station. 
Apply Now. 
ved Manure Co., 24 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 














of sky and water, and blue 





The 


Sliding Furniture Shoe 


Have You Seen it? 


Something 


New 





, | “AKES the place of the wheel castor on 


will not mar _ polished 
ors or wear or tear Carpets, Rugs, 
sor Linoleum. Never balks, falls out 


3 sideways; is perfectly noiseless and 
; made of mott metal, porcelain and 
nd guaranteed to please. Easy to put 

ut screws, sockets or trouble. Prices, 


) $1.85, according to size and finish. Ask 
ed by Marshall Field & Co., Lussby, 

ig V. Farwell & Co. Chicago, II]. 

MI 


nufactured by 


ONWARD MANUFACTURING CO. 
MENASHA, WIS. 
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in the hall should be 














varried up the stairway. There 
is a beautiful shade of Venetian red which looks 
well with tan, but not with green and brown. 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 


1 find your magazine very helpful, and would 
like your assistance in deciding the color scheme 


for living-room, hall, and dining-room of enclosed 
plan. I wish to finish in burlap or Japanese grass- 
cloth. 

The house faces south, 
and east exposures, the dining-room north, and the 
hall is lighted from one small window The wood 
work in all three is to be California redwood stained 
and waxed, which gives rather a reddish brown 
finish. Floors are to be pine and waxed. Shall | 
stain them or leave them natural? ‘he mantel is 
to be of rough brick, all windows diamond-paned 
casements. Shall | have them swing in or out? 
In the dining-room there is plate rail ] 
thought of having solid color burlap below strapped 
with wood, and figured burlap rhe rug 
for this room is in green and red, the latter predom 
inating, | yut I am a little tired of a red room but 
if you think, being a north room, the red would be 
more cheerful I am willing to have it Phe furni 
ture is dark golden oak, and I must have a sereen 
How shall | curtain the windows, how the 
French window into pergola? 

I have dark oriental rugs for hall and living-room, 
the predominating color in all of them being old 
rose, deep blue, a little green, ete. Would deep 
tan or brown burlap look well on the we alls, with 
cream net curtains and pongee side curtains? ‘The 
furniture is mostly mission, with mahogany piano, 
and davenport at present upholstered in green, a 
small mahogany and wrought-iron table, quite a 
little and many books. If | have the tan 
walls, shall I have brass electric-light fixtures, and- 
irons, etc.? It would suit me best to have black 
doorknobs, electric-light fixtures, and andirons 
Would the living-room look well done in green bur 
lap, with cream net curtains, maroon side curtalls, 
maroon and green in sofa would 
the walls done in old blue 
ings look well? I rather favor 
room but leave myself in you 
say that several of the mission chairs have 
leather cushions. 

Shall I do the hall the same as the living-room, 
as it is an arch, and | do not think I shall curtain 
it? The dining-room folding shall | 
hang portiére. ‘Ihe bedrooms will be painted white ; 
shall I use the black doorknobs there? Ii | have 
couch in living-room, what shall I cover it with? I 
would like large stiff pillows against the wall, cov- 
ered the same as couch, and pile soft sofa cushions 
against them G. R 


With 


stained to match the trim, 


living-room has south 


to be a 


above 


and 


brass, 


cushions? Or 
with the maroon hang- 
the tan and brown 
hands 1 forgot to 
brown 


has doors : 


floor should 


and waxed. 


redwood finish your pine 


lhere are 
many advantages in having casements which open 
Where they are 


outward. placed high in the walls 


and curtains are not needed for protection, they 
are often very effective without draperies of any 
kind. If curtains are used they should be hung 


from rods, a rod at each window unless they open 
outward, 
ments. 

the walls. 


when one rod will serve for a row of case 
Curtains would better match the color of 
Make hall and living- 
and ceiling treatment. 

Your idea of using burlap for the dining-room is 
good, but do not use a figured material. As the 
room is dark and has a northern exposure, we would 
advise a dull yellow with yellow silk curtains. Red 
would not brighten your room, but absorb the light, 
and in reality darken it. Could the green and red 
rug be used elsewhere? If so, select a plain green 
square for this room. Have the 


room alike in wall 


your screen ol 
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A Really ‘SAFE Refrigerator 











D, 















THE HEALTH of yourself and family is in danger if ing it out with a ¢ oth wr ing fro hot water. This 1s not 
you use most other refrigerators than The Monroe true of most retrigerators—no matter what is claimed by 
Because The Monroe is the on/y solid porcelain retrig the makers : 
erator. It can be kept thoroughly, spotiessly, germ iis is why The Monroe is installed in the best flats 
lessly clean. and apartments, occupied by people who cave—and why 
Most other re frige rators have cracks and corners rhe Monroe is found today in a large majority of the 


which cannot be cleaned. Here particles of food collect 


and érced germs by the million. These germs get into And it's why you should have The Monroe in your home 
your food and make it fofson, and the family suffers—from —for the sake of knowing your food is clean, and to pro- 
no traceable cause _ the family's health at the same time. So, in your 


The Monroe Refris gerator has no cracks or sharp 
corners. The interior is made of one ftece of seamless 


very best homes in the Unit 













ed States. 


wn interest, re pad Cc: arefully 


ur liberal offer below 








forcelain ware an inch thick (construction fatented), 
with every corner rounded, 

The ae. can be sterilized and rendered germ- 
lessly clean i 


‘very part in an instant by simply wip- 


NOTE— 
You cannot 











Gi Monroe! 


Is Sent to You, Anywhere, on 
60 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Lowest Factory Prices. We Pay the Freight.+) 


_ 











any dealer 
or agent. 
“We sell 
direct to 
you, and 














Write today for The Monroe Catalog. Pick out the size 
and style refrigerator vou wish tot at the same time 
convince us in your own way that you are entitled to 


and we'll sendit to you at 
| not be under any obli- 


enjoy our trust ar 


ind confider e 
once, all fr ght prepaid. Y 











gation to keepit unless you want to. Whentheretrig- §& 

erator comes, use it and testit in your own Aome in your 

own way for 60 days. Then decide whether you wish to 

keep it or not. Remember, al! the risk id expense are 

ours, not yours. We could n ot att rd to make this liberal : 

offer unless we new posit vely that you'd hindevery claim 
ruc and would keep The Monroe after the trial was over. 


tr ; 
MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO., Station N, Cincinnati, 0. 
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It is really cheaper to be beautiful than ugly. 


velve ty tones of 


make beaut 
tive, 
ches 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., 


Build Beautiful Houses 


Your rep- 
tion for taste depends mostly upon the outside of your 
se. Most people never see the inside. The soft, rich 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


iful houses more beautiful, 
and redeem commonplace 
Ap, easy to apply, 
made of Creo-ote, 


ugly houses attrac- 

houses. 1ey are also 

and guaranteed fast colors; and they 
the best wood-preservative known. 


Agents at ali Central Points 

Sole Manufacturers 
BOSTON, MASS. 

28 DEARBORN AVE., CHICAGO 


Samples on 0d. and co -chart sent on request 


























Dutch Den Table 


Style No. 2097 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & 


finished or stained to match interior 
decorations. 
package containing 200 distinctive pat- 
terns. 
specimen pieces displayed in our ware- 
rooms. 


Suggestion 
Our Specialty is 
Cottage Furniture 


(Simple in line and well built ) 


DAPTED to Shore and Country 
Houses. Can be furnished un- 


A request will bring a 


Visitors are invited to inspect 


MANUFACTURERS 
32 CANAL STREET 


co. BOSTON 











vi THE HOUSE BI 





BEST SUGAR 
FOR TEA AND COFFEE! 


CRYSTAL 
Mo tite 











es 4 33 magaz 

The House Beautiful” *,2.,.02427"° 
how to derive the most artistic and beautiful effects, 
with the least money. It replies directly to your in- 
—_ — you what will produce the best results in 
pour house. We appreciate suggestions at any time and 
are glad to look to our readers for newideas. Write us 
at your pleasure. 


















ENCILIN 


Beautiful hand cut sample stencil 
with fast colors, brush, and in- 
structions for use on table covers, 
curtains, bedroom sets, walls, etc. 
Sent complete $1.00 
WILDWOOD SHOP Ravinia, Ill. 












same wood as your trim, and covered wit! 


burlap as the walls. The French w 
into pergola could have net silk 
top and bottom, but if p 
tains. 
In regard to living-roo! 
gest deep tan, with the 
tains you suggest. The rugs 
this scheme of color. 
covered with the darker s 
or corduroy, the stiff cushi 
material and stuffed with 
against the brown wall. Y« 


of your rugs in the soft cushi Bl 


could be used downstairs, a1 
chambers. A leather portié 
work would be effective 


SEVERAL ROOMS 

I enclose a rough sketch of the lowe 

new home just begun, with the exp« 
house indicated. I will g I 





the color schemes for the lows ( 
dining-room, and den Will l 
what you think of them, suggesting 
if you think best? The living-roo1 
and vestibule are to be finishes 
woodwork. There is to be a 
room. From the chair-rail I 
burlap, a golden brown, from there | 
cimine, and the same shad ell 
In the vestibule I thoug 





room. 

molding all the way round nb 
molding down, with the same yelloy 
dining-room china is greer I thoug 
bring a green touch into t! igs and wit 


ings in dining-room. Nov 


advise for rugs in living-roo! Ar 


have window hangings in living 
ured? Do you think red would | 
combine with yellow for living 


want too many colors, but I want the | 


and dinin 


-room, which open 
other, to 


walls will be burlap. I am thi 
burlap. Would this color 
dimensions of the already 
have the burlap figured or p! 


The color scheme for 
vestibule, but we think your living 
another tone than yellow, and t 
be combined with that color. As 
has southern exposure, we 
deep blue. If that is not ed 
a little blue, carrying the same shad 
the den. Green if not too dark 
the dimensions, but we would ad 
rather than a figured one. In | 
room, with your green china, we w 


curtains the same shade of wall i: 


You will find the rooms will harn 


A DINING-ROOM 


We are planning to paper the 
house, with hall and two bed: 
adjoining, and would like to ha 
tocolorscheme. The furniture i 
one bedroom set of walnut, 
oak. The greatest difficult 
dining-room, furnished with 
board and table, and chairs it ir 
have Royal Crown Derby dinner 
of cabinet would you suggest fi 











armonize, and also the den 
will be finished in pine stained, and ths 
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» Send 
or this 

"| \\'e want every man 


spare himself, once 


trouble of constantly 


oO WwW 


ants 
ll, the 
ing to bandage and fix up leaks 
1 ordinary garden hose, to sénd 
is free inspection-sample of 
TONG TIRE 


'ARDEN HOSE 








\ whole book on the hose subject 
could not give you half the real, 
clear hose facts you can get ata 


glance from this one sample. 

» get this sample—to examine 

d t—to see for yourself just how a 

ide to be good. Test its tough, 

Cut it up. Compare it with any 

Pry tear just one of its four plys 

fabric. 7Aen you will understand 

( NLEAF hose /as¢/s and why it will 
in preference to avy other. 


LEAF Long Life Garden Hose is sold 
rd ‘res at 2oc per foot. If 

t supply you, we will fill your 
ress prep aid, and guarantee 


var st 


Only our absolute knowledge that GREEN- 
LEAP Hose is the best made, permits us 
you the free sample that you 
may prove it to yourself before you buy. 
for interesting tests with 
to-day. Mention your 
name. Address, 


to send 


Instructions 
sample Write 


NNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 


7 DEPT. 13 
JEANNETTE, PA. 
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your exact requirements, as 
nd desi ign, at no greater cost 
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our dealer does not handle our goods 


r particulars. 
S AMU EL HARRIS MFG. CO. 


134-136 West 25th Street, New York 
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would a plate-rail be better? We also have a num- 
per of silver and brass and pewter candlesticks 
silver and copper luster. ‘The room has poor light, 
and would like to use a yellow paper or something 
to brighten it. There is no wainscoting in the room, 
and the floors are hard wood. The hall has red 
stair-carpet with dado of olive-green, and red mat- 
ting. What would you suggest for a library sofa 
and chair? The walls are green. 

The bedroom over dining-room is same size as 
dining-room, bath-room adjoining it at north. 
Would like bedroom in yellow tones. Have old 
four-poster mahogany bedstead, with tester top, 
in this room, to be draped. My preference is for an 
all-white bath-room. Would also like suggestions 
for lighting, and what could be done with pictures 
in oak frames to be used with the mahogany. 

Ww. 8. T 

We would not advise a plate-rail in your dining- 
room, but for your Crown Derby dinner-set we 
would suggest a corner cabinet or cupboard the 
same shade of mahogany as the sideboard. Also an- 
other corner cupboard for the pewter, silver, and old 
china. As the light is limited, we advise deep 
amber for the walls, with lighter shade for ceiling. 
The curtains would better be white, or the yel- 
low of the ceiling. 

The chair and sofa in library would take a plain 
green textile, the shade of olive-green of wall. Your 
oak picture frames better be replaced by mahogany 
ones. 

We would not advise yellow in the room over the 
dining-room, but ivory-white paint, and old pink 
walls. Have your bedstead draped in one of the 
beautiful new cretonnes, ivory-white ground, with 
pink roses or carnations. Have bolster covered 
with same, and a valance at the windows. An all- 
white bath-room is advised 





WALLS AND WOODWORK 


My hall and living-room are connected’ by a 
square arch. Hall is small, with two west windows 
of leaded lights, and on landing large leaded win- 
dows. Woodwork is red oak stained a warm brown, 
and waxed. Living-room is 16x 21, and is finished 
in red oak stained hrown and waxed. The room 
is north, with three north windows and one east 
window. This room is very bright. Have oak 
furniture, mostly on simple lines. I thought of 
papering in some tone of yellow or orange with 
touches of green, as have beautiful madras curtains 
in écru with design in green, which should like to 
use as over-curtains, and plain silk curtains in yel- 
low back of these. As to portiéres and rug, what 
would you advise? I should like samples of wall- 

aper. This room also has fireplace of buff-colored 
rick 

Dining-room faces south, and is connected with 
living-room by sliding doors. Has same woodwork, 
and also oak furniture in natural color. It is a 
bright, cheerful room, with two southern windows 
and one French window of leaded glass leading on 
large eastern porch. How shall I curtain windows ? 
Have rug for this room in tans, dull blue, and a little 
black. It is a Wilton, and tan predominates. 

Bedrooms — two are in white enamel with ma- 
hogany furniture, both north rooms, but very bright 
and cheerful. Am very fond of delicate blue and 
also yellow. 

Den is on this floor facing south, and woodwork 
is white enamel. Have Flemish oak furniture and 
oriental rugs here — a contrast, but is there no wav 
of combining two, wookwork and furniture? The 
oriental rugs have mostly reds, a little dark blue, 
and orange. L. C. B. 


In your house a general color scheme of warm 
browns, yellows, and a little deep orange would be 
attractive, using yellow in the hall, brown in the 














There is no detail in the construction of your new home that should receive greater atten- 
tion than the choosing of hardware that harmonizes perfectly with the architectural scheme. 


Tastily designed hardware trimmings, chosen in deference to your architect's 
good judgment and your own wishes, is certain to add a lasting tone 


of refinement and a truly artistic effect. 
’ Artistic 
Sargent’s uaraware 


is made to harmonize with any style of architecture or 
finish. Always correct in design and proportion, 
and strong, serviceable and satisfactory in use. 


Sargent’s Book of Designs- 

Free on Request 

Suggests nearly seventy designs —eachone different 

and each one artistic. Explains the Easy Spring 

Principle of Sargent’s Locks and gives numerous 

ideas helpful to prospective builders. The 

Colonial Book may also be valuable to 

you. Ask forit with the Book of Designs. 


SARCENT & CO., 
140 Leonard Street, New York. 




















The Outside-In Cleaner 


is without question a wonderful convenience — just as 
easy to wash the outside, as the inside of your casement 
windows. Those who have used it, say it 


makes window washing a pleasure 


no lifting or straining—on and off ina minute. To prove that you need the Out- 
side-In Cleaner we let you try it 30 days FREE. Wash your windows once — 
twice — as many timesas you wish. Then if you can honestly say it isn't worth 
every cent we ask — your money back. Price $5.00 —one wil! last a lifetime. 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 
in 158 Washington Street, at Chicago 











TRADE MARK 


The Only Suitable 
Porch Covering 


In designing and arranging the modern home, much care 

and attention are given to the porch, which must be as cozy and 
inviting as any part of the interior. 

This is true especially at this season, when, you might say, “‘ people 

live outdoors.”’ All rooms have been thoroughly renovated, the heavy, 

hot draperies and carpets removed, and a fresh, cool, and inviting atmosphere 
pervades the home by covering all the floors with 


CREX CARPETS AND RUGS 


In contrast with these interior decorations, and in perfect harmony with the natural outdoor 
surroundings, CREX GRASS RUGS are the only suitable covering for the porch. Nature designed 
CREX for this specific purpose. It gives a soft, restful and refreshing tone, affords a firm, quiet footing, 
and resists the effects of all weather. You can get solid comfort living on CREX. 

CARPETS in all widths—plain and striped. RUGS ina large variety of designs and sizes. 


Avoid imitations: Look for the trade mark 


For Sale at all up-to-date Department, Furniture and Carpet Stores. 
AMERICAN GRASS TWINE COMPANY, 377 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Hall’s Hair Renewer promptly stops falling hair be- 
cause it destroys the germs that produce this trouble. 
Hall’s Hair Renewer at once removes all dandruff, 
and completely destroys the dandruff germs. 
A splendid dressing. Does not interfere with 
curling or waving the hair. 

Formula with each bottle. Show it to your doctor. 
Ask his opinion. Followhisadvice. * %,4¢\* 7° 


DOES NOT COLOR THE HAIR 


i Vols. XX and XXI 
The pues Beautiful 5°, together, = 
e $3.00, E HOU 


ready. express paid. TH SE 
BEAUTIFUL COMPANY, Republic Bidg., Chicago. 





























DON'T PAY TWO PRICES FOR AUTO TOPS 


BUY DIRECT FROM THE MAKER aT 
FACTORY COST--SAVE 40 TO 50% 


Runabout Tons, . $28.25 
Touring Car Tops, $43.50 


COMPLETE WITH SIDE CURTAING 


FOR EVERY MAKE OF CAR 


Photograph Specifications & Samples 
of Materials on Kequest. Write today 


DETROIT MOTOR CAR SUPPLY CO. 


1341 JEFFERSON AVE.. DETROIT. MICs 














House and 
A Full Purse 


go together, when you 
use (instead of the com- 
mon grate) the 


Jackson 


Ventilating Grate 


Fits any ordinary fireplace; changes 
the vitiated air and introduces warm- 
ed fresh air to replace it. Just the 
thing for zero or moderate 
weather; neither freezes nor 
bakes you. 
Write for Catalogue 3, and 

learn how it works. 
E. A. JACKSON & BRO. 
47 Beekman St. 

NEW YORK 








living-room, and orang 
room old blue would 
used in the hall, and 
way. 

Flemish oak furnit 
makes a decided contr 
scheme would mak: 
With this combinatior 
walls will help matt 
in excellent taste, and 
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BEAUTIF 
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The rooms of my 
cept the center roon 
is lighted from the 
covered each with a | 
rug, in neutral tones 
dark red, the foot 
green and red do not p 
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so wall coverings can easil 


them. ‘The wails are c« 
tone that twenty-five 5 
is these wall coloring 
interested, feeling tha 
able change. Would 
what tones), with the 
tone, or greens with t 
shade? 
The middle room 
room, the back roon 
is almost a lost roon 
urpose. We were 


orm of the stairway; wh« 


straight up, we had tl 
the ceiling line, making 
down into the room at 
form, which would ma 
give the room more c! 


Your cottage shows a 


arrangement. Where 1 
the color scheme should 
for large openings m: 

desirable. 
est room, 


The lightest 


which in your 


A light yellow is sugg: 


yellow ceiling and ye 
much yellow, it can be 


with green, etc. The « 


bands of green. Light 
could be used in the 


tains could be used, and t 


have. The ceilings w 
as the walls. The ch: 
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OME of the best and 
are the so-called sugar-! 
plain balls surmounti1 


and those with big corrug 


brass andirons with 


much used in the old Frank 


supplanted the regular 

like a century and a | 
If you have a chance 

andirons with scroll ba 


all means do it, for the 


$60 a pair. All of the 


made in several pieces t 


spindle and screwed t 
of this kind, 


by rust. 


cared for. 


it is wise t 
make sure that the iron s; 
Some remain sound 
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| decorative value to its surroun- 


| | THE ENOS COMPANY 


“| The pre- 
vailing inter- 
est in early 
English styles 
and decorations has led 
to the use of many an 
old English lantern — 
not alone for its soft- 
ness of light —but for 
its beauty of detail and 






lings during the hours when not 


lighted. 


Makers of Lighting Fixtures 
> West 39th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
rhe Best Furniture Book 


CALLED 
HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE 
BY MAIL $1.74 


ADDRESS: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BLDG. CHICAGO 























TECO 
POTTERY 





shigh 297 5 


s inches high 
ned b De signed by 
MUNDIE N. FORESTER F 


274 11in. high 


Designed by 


ALBERT 
*rice $6.00 Price 37.00 
» Pr YT rl RY has a soft, mossy green 


owr No where do you find it 
ucce seabalby imitated. 


h any color scheme. 


ility of design, beauty of lines and re- 
ent of expression, it has secured that 
quiet ecstasy’ ‘from the connoesur. It makes 


appeal to all who truly 
and beauty. 





grace 

forms of lamps, 

candle sticks, 
» etc. 


vases, 
punch 


local dealer or write us for 








Our trade-mark is on the 
viece 
The Gates Potteries, 
( of Commerce, Chicago. 
clusive lines who wish to 
T KC ‘O sh ould write to us at once. 
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A Small Garden Pool 
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OUSE BEAUTIFUL READERS EXCHANG 


THE 


LAWRENCE BUCK 


ARTISTIC HOUSES DESIGNED, 
FURNISHED, AND DECORATED 
STEINWAY HALL i e 
DARCY GAW 


CRAFTERS 


MARY MOWER 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 








A. PHELPS WYMAN 


17 &. VAN BUREN ST 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT CHICAGO 











EDITH W. SHERIDAN 

904-20 Marshall Field Bldg., Chicago 
Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 




















Womrath Brothers & Company 


116 E. 28th Street, New York City 
We are making our “‘Betsy Ross”’ rugs to harmo- 
nize with the color motif of your rooms. Send 
us samples of materials and we will make the rugs 
to carry out the general scheme. 
Write for particulars and prices 














Our catalogue of artistic 
patterns will be mailed 
to you upon receipt of 25c 
in stamps. 







This amount will 
be refunded upon 
receipt of your 
order for one or 
more pieces of 


furniture. 


WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS 
Box A, North Cambridge, Mass. 








FOR SALE—A genuine old Grandfather's Clock with 
inlaid mahogany case, superb dial with four seasons oft 
in corners in splendid condition warranted in per ; candle-lighted — but candles have to be 
fect running order. Price, $125.00. mmed—a real nuisance! They “gutter” 


JOHN R. HARE, 709 North Howard St., Baltimore, Md. d splut 


tter; they flickerand flare; in a warm 
bani xew PROFESSION 


ym they soften and bend; there is always 
Booka: Health, Food, Hoaseice t free. Hi >me-st udy courses and 


The Attractive Table 














ger of fire from burning shades. 


Twilight Candle Lamp 


Housekeeping, Childre Dressmakin P 
pny hae teachers, and for well paid positions,” ks exactly like a wax candle, but burns 
Am. Schoo! of Home Economics, 61! W. 69th St., Chicago, IIL rosene, gives a brighter but equally soft 





wing light, re quires no attention after once 


rulated, a can't set fire to shade. 
The New Building Felt . 





Odorless —Safe—Economical 


e ‘*candle " is the kerosene reservoir — of one piece 
an't leak; fits amy candlestick. Burns five hours 
ne filling, costs twenty times less than candle light 
tr same time. The light comes from miniature lamp, 

braided wick, glass chimney and holder for ve A 
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shade, which entirely conceals lamp and making it lo 
exactly like a wax candle. 
If} your dealer cannot or will not furnish 
~ sag — a ——_—- | them, we will sead them on an absolute = 3 
i 4 intee to refund your money he og A 
(LINEN FELT mabe Prom FLAX FieRe ) Ye? tirely satisfactory Pe 
4} (mail or express charges neh Pair 


i) TIMES As EFFEcTivE as 
BUILDING PAPER 


G. McFaddin & Co., 38 A Warren St., New York 














TO EXCLUDE COLD, HEAT OR sapincniag og 
NOT EXPENSIVE — 500 Million Yards now in use 
Sold by Hardware and Building Mate rial Deal 


Send for FREE SAMPLE 





PL ANS— COTTAGES— BUNGALOWS 


w designs —“ THE PLANNING AND BUILDING OF 









M HOMES,” xe Society of Architects and Craftsmen — 6x9, neatly 
y erb halftones and drawings on every page—exteriors 
WRITE uU N I \@) N Fi BR E co . ttages, bungalows and country houses costing from 
41 Fibre Ave., Winona, Minn. $1,500 $8,000. all attractive, with explanatory notes. Explains the 
r f architect, owner gros builder so the reacler can intelligently talk 
THE PaILIP CAREY C OMPANY er, and the architect's charges. Treatment for all kinds of floors, 
ibuters, Cineinnat , VW er exceptional service and information on build: ing to 
om... nd Warehouses in a arge ent on receipt of soc, prepaid to any address in U.S. or Canada. 

cities in the S., Canada and Mexi 





AR CHITECTURAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 





DE BOX 404 





HARTFORD, CONN. 















Al HOU SF. 4 A new book for 1908 has been prepared showing 

homes an ‘fo winvestments. This volume contains 

t and shows artistic exteriors equal to those of the 

itecture of America. If you want a house costing from 

e and conven at, and yet unusual and the « pposite from the 
terested in this new book. Price $2 by exp ress prepaid. 

wing perspectives and floor plans of handsome res!- 


ARTISTIC PRACTI(¢ 
the latest designs of t 








$ Pr ¢ $2 by express prepaid, 
z ALL THE DESIGNS in the two books above mentioned, 
e ttractive illustrations from all previous issues of 
nia been prepared. Price $5 by express prepaid, Address 
Room 615, 17 State Street $3 NEW YORK CITY 




















7— Special Introductory Ofter “— 





This Kyndu Lounge, the only balancing 
lounge in the world, under control of the $ 00 
occupant. Genuine Chase leather cover. 
Direct from peter for the special in- 
troductory pete, of . . 
Send for illustrated deseription. City sales room, Steinway Hall. 





START EARLY when building and Pewee upon your 
| fireplaces. For durability and beauty select BRICK 
MANTELS. Every one a work of art. 

Catalogue sent upon application ta Philadelphia & 
Boston Face Brick Company, Dept. 14, 165 Milk 








Street, Boston, Mass. 

















\ KYNDU MFG. CO., Kinzie and Robey Sts., Chicago } 








| The BULL DOG ADJUSTER 


priced casement window adjuster on the 
Tt vy rigidly and ope rates eas ily. Any 
apply in fact the “* Bull Dog’ 


PILLS A LONG FELT WANT 


Q 1 to pay more, the Bull Dog Adjuster 
nt ooks neat, serviceable and does just what 
with o bull dee grip. To introduce 


at t $1. 50 each or $15.00 a dozen 


if not satisfied. 


THE CASE MENT HARDWARE CO. 


155 WASHINGT‘ STREET - - CHICAGO 
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ALTERING AN OLD HOUSE 


HE esthetic problem in alter- By FRANK CHOUTEAU BROWN, Architect yet much of the old house, and many 


ing a house is to so suit the of its details—such as the old en- 
completed structure to its old trance porch—have been retained 
surroundings that it will thereafter appear to have always and welded into a consistent and satisfying whole. The dwelling, 
“belonged” where it stands’) The term “surroundings” should be as finished, is also equally refined; even more simple, and quite as 
interpreted to include Lot only the natural landscape accessories — picturesque; or will be, when the cut back spring foliage has again 
such as the trees, shrubs, terraces, paths, and driveways that exist reached the luxuriance needed to make the new house exactly 
upon the site — but also those portions of the old building that are comparable to the old. Also, where the old house presented but 
to be retained. It is the final one “front,” that to the street, 


restriction that adds the unusual 
complication to alteration work 
and that differentiates it from the 
problem that ordinarily confronts 
the architect in designing a house 
entirely new. Either the new 
part of the structure must be made 
to conform to the old, or the old 
portion that remains must be 
brought to conform to the new. 
This alteration at Framingham 
is an unusually successful instance 
of the latter solution; the one, by 
the way, that is the more rarely 
attempted —and still more rarely 


the new dwelling has three princi- 
pal sides; to the street (south); to 
the river or driveway (west); and 
in the end presented to the corner 
angle of the lot (east); while there 
is an especially charming interior 
view of the [courtyard or inner 
angle, toward the hedge-enclosed 
garden at the back. 

The old house, itself, was of 
some considerable local and his- 
torical interest, being the second 
oldest place in Framingham, and 
containing, as a part of its old 
extension ell, the first private 





achieved. Not only has the old Living Front, the Butler House, Framingham, Mass. shoe-shop in that immediate sec- 
colonial tumble-down original tion of the country. In expla- 
been transformed into a complete and apparently consistent mod- nation of the “private shoe shop,”’ it should be interesting to recall 
ern, up-to-date residence, but the new building is even more suc- that at one time the shoe industry of New England was carried 
cessfully and adaptably suited to the site and surroundings than on by individual workmen, who, at their homes made up, from 
was the old; while—and this it is that makes the instance most the material brought to them by jobbers, shoes that were in turn 
remarkable—the completed dwelling, although quite dissimilar handled by these same middlemen, who disposed of the man- 
from the old structure, yet preserves all its simplicity of character, ufactured product. Under the influence of modern factory 
albeit it is of a more formally, pretentious type, as is appropriate methods, this custom soon died out, but there may still be found 
to the differences in our manner of living that have since intervened. scattered throughout portions of the Eastern states, little brick, 
The simple, New England colonial farm-house has been exchanged or clapboard, “ offices,” placed, generally, down by the road in a 
for the more dignified Southern colonial mansion, that is all; and corner of the estate, or on the edge of the garden, remnants of the 
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The House ‘‘Before’’ The House ‘“‘After.’’ Photographed the next Spring 
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time when this industry was so fostered. In the case of this build- 
ing at Framingham, the shop had formed a room in the old ell. 

This old ell was torn down and a new wing, running back at right 
angles to the front of the house and tothe street—instead of extending 
along in the same direction as the length of the old house, as formerly 

— was constructed to contain the living portion of the 
© dwelling. The rooms at the right of the old entrance 
and chimney were cleared out, all the partitions in the 
first and second floors pulled down, and finally the 
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Street and Terrace (west) Fronts 
second floor framework lf taken out; then, by opening up wide 
windows to the north and northeast, an excellent ,painter’s studio 
was obtained, in such that most of the old finish upon the 
principal walls of this part of the house was retained with very 





Front and Studio End Toward Garden 


little change. The old kitchen and kitchen fireplace became an 
aleove opening from tne dio: the bedroom above the kitehen 
an upper alcove or low mnected by an over-hanging balcony 
with the old front hall ar tairwa\ 





Studio and Kitchen from the Enclosed Garden at the Rear 
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When the alteration was undertaken, a beautiful elm stood near 
the new front door beside the terrace. The stump of this elm, 
carrving a pot of flowers, is shown in some of the pictures, and it 
was this tree that had much to do with the arrangement of the plan 
gs it was finally developed. When the house was nearly com- 
pleted, however, it was discovered that the upper portions of the 
tree were SO badly rotted away, that it became necessary to cut 
it down to prevent any possible damage to the building or accident 
to those who might stand upon the terrace. While this allows of a 
better view of the house from this side, its loss was, nevertheless, 
much regretted. 

The difference in ceiling heights (substantially the line of the old 
ridge pole was retained) provided over the studio an especially 
available attic that opened out with a dormer at the rear. This 
took care of most of the changes made in what was retained of the 
orginal dwelling. The new part was comparatively simple in 
arrangement; containing, on the first floor, a parlor, sitting-room, 
entry, new staircase, dining-room and kitchen with pantries; and 
on the second, three bedrooms, dressing-room, bath and a second- 
storv hall, or sit ing-room. 

The finish in the new portion of the house was extremely simple 
in treatment, so that the completed alteration, including new 
foundations and cellar, a hot water heating plant, plumbing, piping, 
and wiring old and new building for gas and electricity, and exterior 





View into Angle at the Rear 


plastering, grading, brick terraces, iron balconies, ete., still kept 
the house well within the limit set by a purse of reasonable size. 

Along the living side, which faces the south and west, the 
ground drops away quickly so as to form a natural terrace of earth. 
The lower level is occupied by a small cluster of fruit trees, forming 
an orchard, and then extends over a somewhat marshy-looking 
but dry meadow, filled with lush growing grass down to the very 
banks of the Sudbury River. 

The house was entirely plastered upon the exterior. The plan, 
that in outline at first seemed very irregular, for long presented 
an aggravating problem that was, eventually, easily and success- 
fully solved by carrying out the roof over the indented angle of the 
building to form a corner portico and supporting it on two columns 
extending the entire two stories of the building’s height; so at 
once emphasizing the new front door, and simplifying the roof 
arrangement of the house, successfully drawing both its com- 
ponent parts into one single whole. The entrance is further dig- 
nified by a brick terrace extending to a considerable distance out 
beyond the covered portion of the porch and bounded by a balus- 
trade. The old drive up to the front of the house was filled in, and 
the present drive comes in from the back, looping around by the 
terrace at the left and back again. A short path runs from the 
drive to the terrace, and a straight brick path across the front of 
the house connects the terrace with the front street and, through 
a break in the hedge by the studio, the garden with the front steps 
and entrance. 

The style of the exterior of the house is in its general aspect and 
simplicity of treatment, Southern colonial, a feeling that is further 





The Studio, Showing the old Kitchen Fireplace in the Alcove 


increased and strengthened by the use of the double storied columns 
and iron balconies. The selection of plaster for the exterior wall 
covering is responsible for the distinctly modern and up-to-date 
appearance of the structure. The old front porch and door were 
retained intact, and the little corner porch in the inner angle of 
the building was developed along the same lines. The service door 
is screened by a simple hood and the door at the new main entrance 
is finished with almost bare simplicity, depending entirely, for its 
effectiveness, upon the strong shadow cast by the roof above, 
broken by the white surfaced columns of the corner portico. 

On the plans, the old part of the house is shown by light parti- 
tions, the newer portions by those of a darker tone, while to better 


contrast the building, two pictures taken from almost the same 





The Dining-room 
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point of view show the house “before and 
after” alteration. In point of picturesque- 
ness, the old house may appear more attrac- 
tive, but a great portion of this effectiveness 
must be laid to the more luxuriant foliage 
and shrubbery then around the house, that 
were not present in the picture taken of 
the new structure’ early the next spring. 
Neither the trees nor the hedge were yet 
thoroughly: leaved out, and, of course, the 
shrubbery near the old house had been lost 
in making the additions and changes. Tak- 
ing all this into consideration, the loss in 
these natural accessories will be found to 
have temporarily hurt the new house in com- 
parison. 

When taken by itself, the new dwelling 
is satisfactorily appropriate to its location 








Old Front Door 


and surroundings. From any other point of 
view but the one chosen for the above con- 
trast, it. composes more successfully and im- 
portantly than did the old house. Beside 
the single front to that structure, there is 
now the new front to the west, the new inner 
front on the courtyard and garden, while 
the studio end also now blends much more 
attractively than it did with the old sur- 
roundings. 


TRUE COURTESY 
Bill Jinks was the perlitest man 
That ever I did spy. 
I’ve often seen him step aside 
To let a freight train by. 
— Harvard Lampoon. 








Professional Wanderer — Sonny, is this here town 
one o’ them local-option towns? Boy — Yes, sir; 
I guess so, sir. You can get it either at the drug 
store or the grocery.— Puck. 
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FROM A CITY 
ATTIC 


By KATHERINE POPE 











pays no ear-fare, is subjected to no 
heated or under-heated car or train: 
s not the daily wear on flesh and spirit 
tends being part of a herd, the brisk 
id from work is inspiring, healthful, 
orite player or singer comes to 
we need not hurry over our baked 
toes, need not envy possessor of auto 
ift horses; for ’tis only a pleasant, 
troll we take to reach theatre or 

se. 
Have I omitted to say that we occupy just 
ttic of the mansion, that the second and 
are given over to ‘‘ business”? 
isiness is not grocery or saloon,— 
lecorative mosaic company has 
f two stories, and the basement 
ed by the janitor’s family. Our 
re when we took it, but the land- 


led a little to make it housekeepable. 
heated and well lighted, our main 
xtends across the front, the four little 


» the front look out on the lake. 
is irregular, in places the ceiling 
es almost to the floor, but even when un- 
hed there was no gaunt bareness about 
We saw its possibilities in a moment, 
ect harmony for our idea of the years 
) Ving. 
some country acquaintances we 
certain attic treasures, and these 
ly seemed at home when trans- 
The high chests of drawers, the 
kers, the rush-bottomed chairs, 
ckened table, appeared to us 
ing for attie living we refusing 
wedding magnificence from our 
took kindly but mistaken in- 
welfare. And by and by these 
wledged the pleasing harmony 
our top floor, the refreshing 
ng married folk that actually 
lom from ‘‘ Things.” 
en Jack and I observe other newly- 
ule bowed down with anxiety 
ss and polish of their brand-new 
over-troubled about the care 
hings of their very own, we say, 
lessed be little. 
lly pleasant times we have in our 
has become the habit of not a 
p in of a Sunday evening. May- 
he novelty draws them, maybe 
: to get away from the over- 
ted. There is a homely attrac- 
about the place; the lanterns hang- 
the beams, the open fire, the gay 
Continued on page 32) 
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EDWIN HOWLAND BLASHFIELD, PAINTER 


IPLING voiced the spirit of most 
painters when he said that “good” 
artists would be allowed to “splash 
at a ten leagued canvas, with 

brushes of comet’s hair.”” The “‘grand art” 
is fascinating, giving its maker a fine opinion 
of himself, and leading the public to look on 
him as a great master. Certainly, immen- 
sity of canvas surface is, of itself, impressive, 
asis evidenced in every illustrated magazine; 
the full page “carries,’’ while the little print 
escapes notice, and but indifferently renders 
the picture which it pretends to reproduce. 
Since Michael Angelo covered the entire wall 
of the Sistine Chapel with his ‘Last Judg- 
ment,” painters have hungered to imitate 
his miraculous audacity; the majority of 
them following Pharaoh end his host into 
the Red Sea. A deal of training, laborious 
preparation, and a high ealling are essen- 
tial to the production of an impressive 
mural painting. Mr. Blashfield has proved 
his abilities in this line of work, and stands 
first as to number of paintings of great size 
in public buildings in America, as well as 
standing very high in the estimation of his 
fellow artists. In talks with many artists 
in New York recently, every allusion to his 
murals called forth approving comments 
and the assertion that he had a special talent 
for their creation. 

® Each one of his huge wall pictures con- 
tains two elements commanding the admira- 
tion of that interested, but not very well 
informed, body called “the general public’; 





By JAMES WILLIAM PATTISON 


Author of ‘‘Painters Since Leonardo,” and 
Lecturer on the Collections of the 
Art Institute of Chicago 


sufficient realism that is easily undersood, 
and some awe-inspiring allegorical figures 
which call for study and excite the curiosity, 
and, when comprehended, appeal to the love 
of mystery and poetry which it is the good 
fortune of every human being to possess. 
No veteran artist 
objects to a ‘story 
picture,” provided 
it be artistically 
managed. Of 
course, the public 


is carried away 
with the love of a 
story when pre- 


sented in charming 
colors and in plain 
language. The pub- 
lic is right, except 
when it accepts a 
picture in which the 
artistic elements are 
merely an indiffer- 
ent vehicle for tick- 
ling their fancy; 
which has so often 
been true of the 
genre pictures much 
called for at the 
hands of the art 


dealers. Blashfield 
paints no ‘story 
pictures” on the 
walls of our capitol 
buildings, but there 
is a serious theme 
in his compositions 
which satisfies the 
story-loving public. 

The military vete- 
ran sees soldiers in 
the veritable uni- 
form he himself 
wore — the one with 


a hole in it and 
bloodstained. The 
farmer sees his old, 
weather - faded 
trousers. and 
sweated shirt. The 


miner wakes up as 
those hobnailed 
shoes strike into the 
canvas, and his 
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safety lamp glimmers him a welcome. Each 
of these recognizes his wife or daughter 
there, and there are real muskets, and regi- 
mental flags, rakes, mowing machines, 
plows, and pick-axes to call for enthu- 
siastic admiration, and to collect the 
wandering thoughts of the casual vis- 
itor, bewildered with the glories and con- 
fusions of the unaccustomed city. Blash- 


field’s realisms are most carefully studied 
The foot-ball man, 


and are very correct. 


the professor, the athlete, and the spectacled 
“grind” with an indifferent digestion, all 


these shake hands with themselves when 
they go to chapel where Blashfield has 
painted. And there, in the midst of them 


appear mysterious figures from the world of 
imagination, glorious personifications of 
peace or abundance, or suggestions of dis- 


covery, of experimentation, of realization 
or victory. This catalogue of attributes 


sounds commonplace, as all painters have 
played their little melodies in this sort of 
music. But with this one there has appeared 
a painter with special talent for endowing 
his allegorical fancies with peculiar character. 

Far up-town in New York, where the 
picturesque Gothic edifices of the College of 
the City of New York crown a conspicuous 
promontory of Morningside Heights, one 
may attend a superior organ recital in the 
great public hall, and find his double reward 
for the journey from down-town, by the 
gratification of his love of music and paint- 
ing. The vast space, the stilled audience, 
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the “pealing an- 
them,” the shafts of 
sunlight athwart the 
sculptured surfaces, 
soothe the distracted 
mind. Filling the 
great lunette over 
the official dais, 
mysteriously har- 
monious with the 
architecture, is a 
painting. It shows 
us a glowing altar, 
with luminous smoke, 
which floats up in 
two divisions to re- 
veal between them a 
colossal statue of 
Wisdom, so involved 
in the atmosphere as 
to nearly escape the 
attention, until its 
majestic bearing im- 
poses itself on the 
senses. Very near 
tte center of the 
space, and in dark re- 
lief before the bright- 
ness of the altar, is 
the Graduate who has 
lighted his torch at 
the sacred flame and 
is about to start upon 
his voyage of life. 
By his side Alma 
Mater (wearing a 
shield with the arms 
of the College of the 
City of New York) 
points upward to the 
impressive statue of 
Wisdom, holding the 
world in her hand. 
The rounded upper 
line of the lunette is 
followed, on either 
side of the statue, by 
a semicircle of wo- 
men, symbolizing the 
universities of the 
past: Alexandria, 
Rome, Cordova, 
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Bologna, Athens 
Upsala, Leyden. 
Paris, Heidelberg. 
Oxford. These ape 
dignified, silent, and 
somewhat — spectral, 
Below, the men seated 
on either side are jn. 
tended to suggest 
various branches of 
science and = art. 
These are Lavoisier 
(chemistry). Demo- 
eritus (phil sophy), 
Harvey (medicine). 
Augustus Cesar 
(law), and so on, with 
Michael Angelo, 
Petrarch, each in his 
kind,and Lord Kelvin 
to impersonate mod- 
ern discovery: ten in 
all. Below, again, 
are the people, the 
Aspirants, and on the 
right, the Collegians, 

These make groups 
creating an ercireling 
line left open in the 
center, where stands 
a woman in red at 
the right of the fore- 
ground. She svmbol- 
izes Discipline, wait- 
ing with sword and 
scourge to help the 
graduate through the 
hard places in_ his 
career. Near the top 
of the space, floating 
against the smoke, 
are groups of nude 
children, holding, at 
the left, an open book, 
at the right, a retort, 
to suggest the two 
great divisions — of 
education, bv the 
printed page and by 
experiment The 
rendering of all the 
figures, except the 
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A $2,500 BUNGALOW 





The Anchorage on Misery Island, Property of George N. Towle, Esq. 


Designed by E. M. A. Machado, Architect 








HIS interesting bungalow, the summer 


home of Mr. George N. 
Newton, Massachusetts, 


priately named “The Anchorage.” 
It is located on Misery Island, across which 


the winds sweep with such force 
that the building had to be liter- 
ally anchored to the ledge upon 
which it is built. 

It was designed by the late E 
M. A. Machado, of Boston and 
Salem, and was built at a cost of 
twenty-five hundred dollars. It 
follows the original theory of the 
typical Eastern bungalow, being 
very low-posted, with an over 
hanging roof and a deep veranda 
about eight feet wide, around 
three sides of the house. Dormer 
windows, inserted above this 
veranda, give light and air to the 
interior. 

The bungalow is situated on 
the inner side of the island, jus 
off Beverly Farms, near the estate 
of Mr. George Lee. The approach 
is from the wharf, across the 
short stretch of grass-ground that 
separates the bungalow from the 
shore, and affords a restful gazing- 
ground after the blinding re- 
flection of the sun upon the sea, 
or its even more pitiless glare 
upon the hot sand. <A_ wind- 
break, made of rustie poles, has 
been erected at the rear, to the 
height of fifteen feet. This 
affords a sheltered yard for dry 
ing clothes, and also a screen for 
persons who wish to sit upon the 
porch at the rear without obser- 
vation from outsiders. 

The front of the house faces 
the Beverly shore. It is less 


picturesque than the other sides, has low 
casement windows, and lacks the veranda 
and the dormer windows in the roof. The 
exterior is shingled, and the weather-stain is 
harmonizes completely with the grey of the 


Towle, ol 
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Living-room Fireplace 
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surrounding cliffs; 
is built on the rock itself; and it is from the 
water that the best view of the bungalow 
obtained. An 
lowered upon calm days, moderates materi- 





for on the water side, it 


awning, which can be 


ally the reflection from the water 
below. The grass upon the lawn 
at the side is allowed to grow 
long, and ripples in the wind. 
This lawn is used, during the 
season, as an out-of-door sitting- 
room, and whenever the weather 
permits, the many hammocks and 
lounging-chairs are filled with 
guests, for “The Anchorage” is 
proverbial for its hospitality. 
The flag at top-mast shows that 
the family is at home, and invites 
the coming guests; the little 
steam launch plies merrily to and 
fro between Beverly Shore and 
the Anchorage wharf, adding a 
note of picturesqueness to the 
scene 

The living-room takes up the 
main part of the ground floor, 
being forty feet long by thirty 
feet wide. At the farther end is 
the large fireplace, which is of 
rough brick laid with white mor- 
tar. Across the chimney breast, 
below the mantel, hangs a piece 
of driftwood, with its motto, 
“Start Right and Right Away.” 
The andirons, forged to fit the 
name of the house, are large 
andirons with a connecting chain. 
The old clock, upon the mantel, 
with its curious wooden frame, 
is the gift of afriend. The floor 
of polished hardwood is covered 
with bright-colored rugs, which 
make a most effective color 
scheme. A low bookcase, with 











drapery curtains, stands at the left of the 
fireplace, and upon the shelf thus afforded 
is a quaint old lantern of ancient pattern. 
Against walls of white plaster, hang inter- 
esting pictures. Lamps and candles are used 
for lighting the room. A large magazine 
table occupies a place in front of the fire, 
cosy chairs and couches lend a comfortable 


The Anchorage. From the Land Side 


air, and across the fireplace is a long settle 
piled high with cushions. There is a writing 


desk in the niche under the stairway lead- | on 
ing to the balcony above This baleony « tw 
extends along one side of the living-room W 
furnishing a hallway from which to enter 


the chambers upon the second floor. | 
has a railing of dark wood 


white mortar. 


ns on the ground fioor lead off 


one side of the living-room, as well as 


There is a bath between 

At the rear is the dining- 
ith a large open fireplace of brick 
This room has long 
The service department 
‘ear of the house. 


e end. 


o rooms. 


windows. 








FROM A CITY ATTIC 


(Continued from page 28) 
rag carpet on the floor, the much-used 
shabby books on shelves here and there along 
the irregular walls, the settle of generous 
size opposite the fire, the table with its 
apples and nuts and cider. 

At home I dress down to the attic. My 
frocks are of calico and muslin, and wearing 
them I forget the hustle and din behind me 
in the city, the hustle and din stretching 
to the west apparently as far as the lake to 
the east; my calicos and muslins in the city 
attic take me back to green fields and hill- 
side orchards, back to long days in blessed 
country spent. And it may be our visitors 
find in the ensemble here a suggestiveness 
similarly refreshing, are glad to escape from 
rivalries to unenvious, comfortable, pleasant 
manner of life. For is it not the showiness, 
the splendors of town, that weigh so heavily 
on town folks, keep their thoughts on unre- 
mitting effort and struggle? In our few 
rooms, our held-in-check expenditures, we 
keep freedom of mind, have time to rest, 
leisure for good old-fashioned “visiting.” 

And we have time and pennies to reach 
out a helping hand now and then. A coun- 
try girl newly come to town is very apt to 
exaggerate the value of riches, everything 
else to be obscured by the glory of rich rai- 
ment. Marguerite to-day is not so much 
tempted by casket of jewels,as by fine clothes; 
and a silly little thing from Jack’s home 
town we are trying to steady a bit that she 
may learn her lesson less bitterly than prom- 
ised a while ago. A lonely business asso- 


ciate of Jack’s we are trying to have ove 
come his sensitiveness and reserve and mak 
himself at home with us two or three evel 


‘ks as we feel we shall like for all 
all our time, but when at last 


nportant question has been decided of 
ings a week. We probably should not have el not we truly want a volume, 
time for the foolish girl and lonely man if e enjoy the prospect of the book, how 
we were striving to live in pseudo-splendo1 I getting it and turning over the 
And I am sure the whitefaced seamstress ges! Folk that enjoy leisure above 


could not borrow from us at al 
Don’t Neglect Proper Food 


ur reading we are leisurely to a 
each phrase its full value, the 


. his just due 

I am a firm believer in the sound body due. 
if one would have a sound mind, and ai Contented 
zealous in studying Jack’s needs ! housekeeping is so simple, I can with- 
means neglect proper food — though the ght of heavy conscience spend when 
careless might think a baked potato dinner se morning hours in study or reading. 
improper, and I must add that th the A ny a morning I sit in a deep window 
baked potato there were good home-made tie, and on the wings of the lake 
bread and butter and jelly and a pot of yself be transported by Joseph 
chocolate. And I may add that what the ( to the far seas; or Bliss Carman 
careless need is experience ighing it ne away ‘‘ With a horse and a saddle 
in camp-life, experience which teaches dis le of open road.” I pobr and to be 
crimination. Jack and I, before we took t The richest woman in the town— 
double harness, each had had many a long L. 
outdoor vacation, learned the tues ck smoking his pipe of an evening 
primitive life. In fact, it this knowl n fire — it is but a black stove, to 
edge that gave us enthusiasm to 1 pro it holds the glow, but a fire’s a fire 
longed period of living with utmost plic harassed, untroubled, as though 

i=) 
ity; both the healthfulness the ease of e pleasing, worth while. As he raises 
it appealing to us. And our experim: nt is cider, he drinks to The Attic, to 
so far, very successful; allows ca pocket hv. 
piece or two, the keeping things shipshape 
is but a pleasure to me. the bawes and in estimable lady whose hobby is 

ki 7 Ki ‘ ¥ Sade I} =e One day the lady was careless 

cooking not over-burdensom«¢ ive jus we to di . glass of red ink, believing it to be 
enough to do to give edge to ctivit not She was a good deal scared when she dis- 
enough to cheat me of my dail o hours take, but no harm cametoher. The 
tramp. © was summoned, upon hearing what 

I Pp — cat ness Shee pened, dryly remarked to her: ‘Mrs. 

An our pleasures we take such zest wy here’s such a thing as pushing this rage 
with them like true epicures We buy only ted interiors too far.’’— Argonaut. 
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A HANDY BATH-ROOM ACCESSORY 


HEN we bought the old house we 
were so well suited with its archi- 
tecture and interior arrangement 
that remodeling never occurred to 

us — we decided to simply restore it to its 
former condition, doing the work ourselves 
and taking our time. We were so overcome 
with enthusiasm and ambition that we even 
proposed to make all of the furniture neces- 
sary; and we have, in the last two years, 
built what could not be purchased for five 
hundred dollars. 

One piece which is satisfactory, because it 
cost but little and is always used, is the medi- 
cine and towel closet shown in the accom- 
panying photographs. It is pleasing to the 
eye, and fills a long-felt want. When we 
decided to turn the smail north bedroom into 
a modern bath-room, we tried to so plan the 
installation so that we could have a built-in 
closet, but it wouldn’t work. Then the man 
of schemes, who has the happy faculty of 


Open 





By P. E. FANSLER 


carrying out many of them, came to the 
rescue, and added another medal to his col- 
lection. 

The closet is built of pine, finished in white 
enamel, with nickel-plated trimmings to 
match the rest of the bath-room. It is 5 feet 
high, 17 inches wide, and 13 inches deep, 
outside measure, the sides being 1 inch thick. 
The sides and legs are cut from a single piece, 
and the neat little brackets that support the 
top are cut on the same curve that is used on 
the sides. There are three shelves 10 inches 
apart, leaving the lowest space extra large 
to accommodate bath-towels. The shelves 
are recessed on the front edges to allow for 
the racks and bottles on the inside of the 
door. The top extends two inches on all 
sides but the back, and immediately below 
it is a drawer 5 inches deep that hides the ugly 
shaving - mug, telltale 
powder-box, and numer- 
ous things necessary but 
not handsome. 

On the inside of the 
door are built four racks, 
the top three being par- 
titioned to hold square 
glass bottles with ground- 
glass stoppers. The top 
rack is 2 inches deep and 
holds six 2-ounce bottles. 
The rack 10 inches below 
it is 3 inches deep and 
holds five 4-ounce bottles, 
while 10 inches below 
this is another, 3 inches 
deep accommodating five 
8-ounce bottles. The 
lowest rack is 4 inches 
deep, and is devoted to 
several rolls of bandages 
of various sizes, a box 
of absorbent cotton, 
salves, and plasters. 

The bottles are filled 
as follows: Two-ounce, 
spirits of nitre, iodine, 


myrrh mouth-wash, 
Betul-ol, arnica, and 
quinine capsules. The 


4-ounce, camphor, bromo 
seltzer, paragoric, sugar 
of lead, and sodium phos- 
phate. The 8-ounce bot- 
tles are filled with hydro- 
gen peroxide, a 10 per 
cent solution of boric acid, 
listerine, a glycerine and 


rose water hand _ lotion, 
and a_ solution of car- 
bolic acid. On top of 


the closet are four pint 
bottles filled with alco- 
hol, witch hazel, brandy, 
and ammonia. 

Each bottle is neatly 
labeled, and a care- 
fully printed card giving 
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doses and full directions hangs inside, 
preventing all possible and dangerous guess- 
work. We buy from the wholesale druggist 
wherever possible, getting alcohol, witch 
hazel, and such things by the gallon, and 
other drugs in proportionately large quanti- 
ties. .Thus we save in cost, and what is 
more important, we know what we are 
getting. 

On one side of the closet are fastened 
three individual towel-rings, quite the nicest 
articles we have ever used. They are made 
of heavy brass wire nickel-plated, one end 
fastened to a round wall-plate, the other 
finished in a neat little knob. The wire is 
bent into a single turn 4 inches in diameter, 
and the end is turned up in a crook to hold 
the wash-cloth. We expect to put three 
more on the opposite side to provide for 
guests. The idea of having individual hooks 
is splendid. 
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Now the cost of the equipment was as 
follows: 


Se $2.00 
EEO ee reer .10 
ai s:6 kd. cnawieew ews ks 15 
ee ee 05 
dA eink Aids oe 6 anges va 2.10 
EE ee eer ree 1.20 

$5.60 


A coat of priming was followed by one of 
dead white paint, after which all nail holes 
were puttied and painted. Then a coat of 
white enamel finished it in good workmanlike 
manner. In the year that it has been in use, 
there has never been a day when every 
bottle has not been in its place, and thus it 
fulfills its mission. 


EDWIN HOWLAND BLASHFIELD 


(Continued from page 30) 

statue, is exactingly literal; students in all 
the costumes of sport or study, or the pro- 
fessors of all centuries in the clothes they 
wore. Thus are united majesty and every- 
day life. These groups on either side of the 
foreground are in dark massing against the 
luminosity of the center, thus securing con- 
trasts. But the composition is so well man- 
aged as to preserve the integrity of the flat 
wall, a matter for serious consideration. 

Mr. Blashfield wisely refrains from impos- 
ing on the architecture by indulging in bois- 
terous brush work. His handling is free and 
swift, but reserved. Nothing is smoothed 
to over-refinement, though the general effect 
suggests finish. At the distance of thirty 
feet the manner of laying paint is scarcely 
visible, but at close inspection, we see a 
staccato touch, bold, separate dots of paint, 
and such an alternation in the color of these 
touches as to secure grays by the juxtapo- 
sition of complementary tints. In this 
manner the pure blues can be spotted across 
the pure yellows to produce vibrating greens, 
or reds intermingling with yellows to pro- 
duce rich orange. Of course, the intermin- 
gling of warm and cold tones produces 
delightfully vital grays. Pardon this techni- 
cal matter, but so many people already 
understand this manner of work that it may 
interest them to read of Blashfield’s method. 
The effect of this vibratory painting as seen 
from the middle of the great hall is brilliant 
and sparkling. 

This mural decoration is painted on canvas, 
as is usual nowadays, thus saving the 
artist the painful necessity of working in 
awkward places as the men of other cen- 
turies were obliged to do. As the surface 
occupied is partially curved, it seems to have 
been necessary to use the canvas in several 
ae But the effort to determine the 
ocation of the joints does not result very 
satisfactorily, so well are they concealed. 
Mr. Blashfield has been under the necessity 
of seeking a large room in which to stretch 
out his large canvases. The large lunettes 
for the Senate Chamber at St. Paul (over 
thirty feet long) were painted in the largest 
of the galleries in the Fine Arts Building on 
Fifty-seventh Street, known as the “ Vander- 
bilt Gallery,” where the exhibitions of the 


-To approach this busy 


National Academy are held, these bein; 
unoccupied in the summer season when the 
workwasdone. The painting here described i 
forty-five feet long and twenty-two feet hig! 
the largest, I suspect, ever made in Ameri 
artist in this wor 
room is not entirely easy. Entering th: 
elevators of the great edifice known as Carns 
gie Hall (on Fifty-seventh Street) one is 
formed that the artist is on such and suc! 
floor, but not much other information 
vouchsafed. But if one knows the number! 
of the room, and can find the very obscure 
name sign, he enters what appears to be son 
other person’s workshop, nor does it appe 
to be a studio. Once inside, we find a most 
humble attic door and touch the bell. Pres 
ently a young person (an assistant painter 
who has reluctantly left his work to pla 
doorman) comes (with sounding feet on the 
uncarpeted stairs), to open enquiringly 
He does not look happy at the intrusion, but 
politely takes the proffered card and returns 
with the assurance that Mr. Blashfield 
would be happy to see the visitor. It 
truly an attic of the dimensions of a sail loft 
that opens at the top of that creaky stair 
One wonders how so much vacant room 
could happen right in the busy part of New 
York. But the welcome is cordial. Mr 
Blashfield is one of the most perfect 
gentlemen that it has been my pleasure to 
meet. He is not oppressed with flesh, but 
seems scarcely older than at our first meet- 
ing some thirty years ago, and his enthu 
siasm remains as fresh as in youth. 


The Studio 

It is not easy to declare the color of the 
walls of this workshop, so completely papered 
is it with large drawings of figures, some nude, 
some draped; drawings of draperies with no 
visible figure, color studies and large essay 
canvases, the great canvas in a conspicuous 
position and showing, vaguely, the expected 
results of all this preliminary study. He 
makes a drawing in the nude of every figure 
that enters the composition; sometimes he 
makes many nude studies of each one. All 
draperies are subject to the most exacting 
study before they go into the final work. 
After a series of figures has been placed on 
the big canvas it may be experimented with 


placed a trifle higher or to this or that side 


It ealls for work-and more work to produce 
one of these huge decorations. Incident 
ally, the swords, cartridge-boxes, belts, uni 
form coats, and fine or humble women’ 
dresses, not to overlook the farm implements, 
would furnish a modest museum 

When asked for information as to the 
masters he studied with, the artist did not 
seem to attach much 
matter. Most men are eager to announces 
discipleship of some one of the celebrated 
painters of Europe. But it is a fact that he 
worked very hard for considerably more than 
a decade in Europe, and that he absorbed 
much from many of the wells of genius there 
To have a number of admiring friends among 
the great painters is not the good fortune of 
all students. No student in Europe has 
great friends until he earns the right to have 
them. Blashfield earned this right. 


importance to the 


A WOODLAND 
BEDROOM 
By SUSAN E. W. JOCELYN 
NE day in early June, I paid a visit 
( ) to the home of an artistic friend, 
and was shown into a most interest- 


ing room; a bedroom so charmingly 
voodsy that I am anxious to pass the pretty 


idea On among my young sisters. 


” hace ‘st and be happy while I go and bring 

‘ juncheon,” said the originator, as she 

‘on »w aside the door-curtain of green silkolene 
attered with shaded leaves” of the same 
olor, and in answer to my exclamations of 
lelight, said: “I thought you’d like it. Yes, 


[ did it all with my own hands, and with 


mall cost too.”’ 

‘Now ring the woodland loud and long,” 
said, looking about me. 

The floor, painted a rich mossy color, 
lended beautifully with the home-made 
igs, where shaded greens flecked with 
ellow looked like patches of buttercups 
eattered here and there. In one corner 


near the window, a broad, comfortable lounge 


vith green straw covering was bright with 
lelicately flowered cushions of various shapes 
vhile one of larger size, and of plain light 
lue, suggesting a bit of sky, leaned against 

wall of paler tint, carrying out the sky 


effect. Within reaching distance of the 
yunge stood a low book-case of green oak 


ts top blossoming into wild flowers witk 


stems keenly visible through the clear greer 


rlass of a wide-mouthed vase. 
The Bed 


The bed was the crowning achievement. I 
saw the frame of wood, and then I was lost 
1 a white mist veiling a bank of daisies, an 
ffect brought about by bed and pillow 
preads of daisy-printed cretonne. 
\ subsequent visit to this woodland room 
uund its aspect wholly changed and quite 
harmony with the season — Novem- 


er 


Over the white mull curtains hung long 
raperies of scarlet silkolene, through whose 
ids the autumn sunlight glowed red upon 
he brown and yellow rugs with which the 
reen ones had been replaced, and the lounge 
ishions, with the blue one still distinctive, 
in piles of gorgeous color, while the gold 
irror-frame blazed with a thickly woven 
eath of bittersweet. Bright autumnal 
wers glowed in the vases, and for the 
bed and pillow spreads were substi- 
ted those of gold color, scattered with 
lliant sumach leaves interspersed with the 
ing maple. 
Now, while I light the bonfire you are 
write in my autumnal guest-book,” said 
friend, and drawing a ‘“‘sleepy hollow” of 
l-leaf colors to the hearth where the pile 
ready, she placed in my hands a charming 
ume whose fragrant leaves of creamy 
rk, decorated with woodsy trophies, were 
ld in place by long ribbons of the bark, 
| while the blue smoke curled upward I 


te an autumn bit of verse. 
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W. H. Lau’s Pergola and Garden i Garden Pool. Estate of Gardner 


GARDEN POOLS A 


(AAR: 


aS 


Mr. D. C. Percival’s Lily Pond, Marblehead Neck, Mass. Swimming Pool. Mrs. John S. Clarke 

















teof Gardner M. Lane, Esq. Another View of W. H. Lau’s Swimming 
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S. Clarke’s Estate, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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BUILT-IN REFRIGERATORS 


ECENTLY there has been used with 
some frequency in connection with 
house fittings and furnishings a word 
which, with its new emphasis, is full 

of meaning. Defined loosely, furniture that 
is an organ? part of the home may be said to 
be furniture that is in such entire harmony 
with its surroundings that it is as intimate 
and essential a part of the room as the wood- 
work and mural decoration. 

A little thought and planning will make 
possible the same harmony between the 
pantries and their furnishings and add much 








An attractive type of built-to-order refrigerator. Note 
the glass doors of the storage compartments and 
the bottle rack beneath the ice chamber. 


to the convenience and appearance of this 
part of the home. 

Why “‘build in” a refrigerator when there 
is such a variety of regular styles and sizes to 
be had? 

In the first place, it is possible in having a 
refrigerator built in to have it fit exactly the 
space which has been set aside for the refrig- 
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erator, and if the location allows, it n 
arranged to be iced from an outside px 
as suggested in the accompanying drawi 
It is frequently the case, too, that there 
good place to put the refrigerator, as w 
ease in a South Dakota home which can 
our attention recently, where the only) 
venient place for t 
behind the stove \ heavy insulating 
between the range and the refrigerator w] 
was built in behind it remedied the diffieu 

Another advantage of building in a ref: 
erator, especially if it is to be placed 
prominent 
position in 
the kitchen 
or pantry, is 
that it may 
be made of 
the same ma- 
terial as the 
surrounding 
wood-work 
and finished 
in the same ats 
color. 

An _inter- ‘ 
esting “‘built- - 
in” refriger- 2 
ator is found 
inthe pantry 
of Mrs.James 
H. Barnard, 
Chicago, Ill. 
This refriger- 
ator was made of solid mahogany to mat 
the interior woodwork of the pantry 
lined with white opal glass, and is arrange 
to be iced from the outside as shown in tl 
floor plan. This is an excellent example 
a refrigerator that is an ovgani part of 
home. 

Several other types of built-to-order refris 
erators are shown herewith, some of which 
arranged for icing from the rear, and others 
which are for icing from the side. Of 
types shown, possibly the most attractive a 
the all-opal glass refrigerators, this gl 
being pure white and non-transparent, abe 
one-half inch in thickness, and in appearal 
like the finest white china 
As for the le1 


1e€ reirigerator Was aire 





PANTRY 


peas a 


Floor plan showing refrigerator built 
into a pantry off the kitchen. Ar 
extra door in the side of the ic« 
chamber and a corresponding open 
ing in the wall of the house per 
mits icing the refrigerator for the 
side porch 





tn of time require 





tor built to ord 
this of course will vary, as will tl 
expense involved, with the mate 
specified, but under normal cor 
tions a well-equipped factory sho 
turn out a built-to-order refriger 
in three weeks’ time 
The simplest way 
formed as to the cost of building ir 
refrigerator is to write to any 
putable refrigeratot 
who makes in 
| refrigerators to order, stating the 
size of the space which you have fo1 
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pecome 
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NJ Dope 
N N LL dd] 
Floor plan showing arrangement of built-to-order refrigerator 
Harry Rubens, Glencoe, Ill. 


n the residence of Mr. 


oa refrigerator, together with your su 
gestion for arrangement of shelvs 


material to be used for case, lin 
ing, etc. 








4 popular type of built-to-order refrigerator showing 
rear ice door for icing from an outside porch, ang 
drinking water faucet at the front of the refrigerator, 


A number of conveniences such as drinking 
water cooling pipe and faucet, at the front of 
the refrigerator, bottle racks, a compartment 
containing hooks for hanging meats, ete, 
nay readily be incorporated in any built- 
to-order refrigerator if adapted to the 
needs of the household. A good arrange. 
ment, especially where there are children, is 
to have a small refrigerator built into the 
nursery. 

It frequently happens that in planning the 
house either no good place has been provided 
for the refrigerator, or the space provided is 
not sufficient to accommodate a refrigerator 


of adequate size. This difficulty is readily 


overcome by building in a refrigerator in such 

way that the front of the refrigerator is 
flush with the wall of the kitchen or pantry, 
ind the refrigerator proper extends out onto 

rear side porch. The exterior part of the 
efrigerator being well insulated will not allow 
the entrance of heat into the refrigerator, and 
t may be cased to correspond with the wood- 

ork of the porch so that the appearance of 
the porch will not be affected. 





“Built-in” refrigerator in the home of Mrs. James 
H. Barnard, Chicago. 














A ROUND HOUSE 


HE problem of planning a building to By WILLIAM GREENWOOD optional to the architect ; but the problem 
fit a given shape, as, for example, the under consideration is rather one where 
“Round House”’ illustrated, has fas- restrictions of site are absent, and the shape 
cinated builders and architects of all mines the shape of what is technically of the plan purely a matter of choice; some 

qges. When dealing with the restricted and called the “block plan,” and the architect regular geometrical figure, for instance. 
valuable sites of our large towns and cities, has to contrive the necessary apartments Noted early examples of buildings planned 
the architect is invariably faced with a simi- within it. In the latter case the shape will within such predetermined shapes are fur- 
lar problem, for the shape of the site deter- often be an irregular one, and by no means _ nished by the circular temples of the Romans, 
of which the greatest is 
the Pantheon, and later 
ss ee 10 20 30 the circular churches 
— Scale’ feet * built by the Knights 
ae a: Templars during the 
| Crusades. The medieval 











Miameter of the floure : 40 feef. churches of Europe were 
usually planned in the 
form of a cross, the sym- 
bolical significance of 
which was not over- 
looked. Buildings like 
those just named, how- 
ever, presented little diffi- 
culty in the planning, as 
they practically consisted 
of one apartment only. 
For similar but more 
complex problems one 
must turn to the English 
domestic buildings of the 
sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries. The 
“FE” plans of the time of 
Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land are too well known 
toneed mention, although 
the shape was probably 
a development of earlier | 
house plans and con- 
siderations of convenience 
than a compliment to the 


— ~~ 







<— Approach 





Ground DiAn BepRoom ise Queen, as has been sug- 
gested. In this connec- 
vw tion one must not fail to 

- 


Ow mention the ingenious 
plans of John Thorpe, 
architect or “surveyor of 
works” of the late six- 
teenth century. This 
worthy, besides leaving 
us drawings of house plans 
of triangular and other 
unusual shapes, has left 
one for his own house, 
which he planned in the 
form of his initials, I. T., 














— and on the drawing of 
¥\ which he wrote: 
7 a “These 2 letters, I and 
: T. 
Joyned together as you 
ea see 


Is ment a dwelling-howse 
for mee. 
John Thorpe.” 





Notwithstanding John 
WW Guunsvvord Thorpe’s ingenious plan, 
Rensthum. letter shapes, as a rule, 
Engle are awkward to fill with 


dwelling apartments, and 
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in choosing a circle the problem is brought 
within practical limits. 

The illustration shows a house the plan of 
which has been contrived within a circle of 
40 feet diameter. It may be well to point out 
some of the supposed advantages of a round 
house. In the first place, the circle having 
the least perimeter of any plane figure of 
equal area, it is claimed that the quantity of 
external walling is reduced to a minimum, 
which means reduced cost, also less loss of 
heat by radiation. The quantity of external 
walling is a minimum, it is true, but against 
this must be sent the greater difficulty of 
building, and the consequently increased 
cost per square yard, of a circular wall. 
Moreover, it is at times difficult in planning 
to make use of the awkward corners left in 
the circle after the principal rooms are set out. 
An advantage claimed by the advocates of 
the round house is that every face of the 
building received the benefit of the sun’s 
rays at some part of the day; indeed, some 
portions twice a day; full advantage can, 
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however, be taken of the sunshine wher 
planning a rectangular house, by carefully 


placing the axis with respect to the compa 

For particulars of the accommodation 
the house under consideration, the reader 
referred to the plans. It may be add 
that one or perhaps two additional root 


can be obtained in the roof, access to sam 
being obtained by a staircase, the space for 


which could be well taken from the la 
bedroom above the living-room. One 
these rooms might be appropriated fo1 
smoke-room, for which a _ good look 
dormer window would be provided to co 
mand the best views 

The fireplaces shown in the bedrooms 
optional — they are nearly always pro. 
in English houses, although little used, but 
flues serve admirably as outlet ventilat 


As will be readily understood, the arrang¢ 


ment of the fireplaces on the various flo 
and the gathering of the flues into the sta 
are matters of some difficulty to the 
signer. 


With respect to the materials of whic) 
such a house might be built, rough stone, 
would be quite suitable for the first story: 
sandy faced bricks with wide joints (gy 
one half-inch) would be effective, and in cage, 
where the bricks have been of undesirabjp 
color whitewash has been applied with very 
good effect. The upper story and the roof 
could be framed in timber and covered 
with shingles. Nothing could be mop 
appropriate for thatching, however, than the 
conical roof. 

Little need be said about the interior 
finish and decoration, as both would be 
designed in accordance with the occupanty 
wishes, but they would be simple. 

The summit of some gently rising knoll, 
with extensive views of surrounding country, 
would form an ideal location for such 4 
house, which, whatever its advantages o 
disadvantages, would possess a certain 
novelty and distinction, attributes whieh 
it would owe largely to the shape of its 
plan. : 








FOR THE 


- WISH the stores would cease keeping in 


stock all sorts of alluring things for 

indoor and outdoor use in the coun- 

try.” groaned a family man as he 
handed over at his wife’s request $16 to pay 
fora C.O.D. package which, like most C. O. D. 
packages, arrived just as soup was served. 

The man and his family occupied for three 
months every year a small cottage in an un- 
traveled corner of the Berkshires, says the 
New York Sun. For the past two years his 
wife has for two weeks prior to leaving town 
made daily shopping tours in behalf of the 
cottage. 

**Once upon a time,” the man of the house 
explained to a guest, ‘‘articles intended 
especially for country use could be found only 
at certain stores — stoves at a stove store, 
furniture at a furniture shop, and so on. 
Therefore purchasers had to do some hunting 
around before they were suited. That meant 
a big saving of money, for shoppers were 
not constantly tempted to buy. 

“But the department stores have changed 
all that. They keep everything in stock 
and tempt their customers. Now this par- 
ticular sixteen-dollar package was, my wife 
says, standing near an elevator, and the in- 
stant she laid eyes on it she knew that she 
could not live without it. 

“‘Do let me see it,” begged the visitor. 

The article was of wood painted a dull 
grass green and looked like a small closet. 
It was about 24 feet high, 21% feet 
wide, and 1% feet from back to front. 

“Let me open it up,” said its owner, 
eagerly, noticing a blank look on the 
visitor’s face. 

She raised the cover, which when 
standing upright proved to be a re- 
ceptacle for knives. forks, and spoons, 
which were shoved into leather 
straps nailed to the wood. Raising 
the cover disclosed a flat gas stove 


SUMMER 


with two regulation burners. These ce 
be removed on occasion and made 
do duty elsewhere, as the owner proud 
explained; orthe same space could 
filled with an alcohol or oil stove if 
was no gas handy. 

Below the stove shelf was an open sp 
about seven inches deep to hold a b 
and a couple of saucepans, and the lower } 
of the closet was divided lengthwi 
two compartments, one to hol 
and other provisions, the othe 
and table linen. Each compartment 
separate door. 


its happy possessor admitted, “‘ but the 
is I have long been wanting something 
pact and commodious which might be 
in connection with the picnics and 
camping trips we are constantly taking 
the summer. 

“‘These trips are always made in a wag 
to which a box like this can be strappe 
or it can be tucked in like a trunk. 1 
call it my portable kitchen. 

‘Another thing I am crazy to have 1 
tea basket, which I must do without, | 
afraid, this year, because a 
costs $40 or $50. But, oh, the comfort of 


ood-sized 


for picnics or afternoon tea away frotr 
house. 

“‘In a tea basket about two feet long an 
a foot high there are ips, saucers, Spool! 











OTTAGE 


small plates, knives and forks for four o 
six persons; a tea-pot, tea-kettle, alcohol 
lamp, two long bottles for holding liquids 
und two boxes for sandwiches or anything 
one has a mind to put into them, besides g 
couple of small jars for condiments and 
butter. Best of all, everything is fastened 
rmly to the basket. I have never seen 
thing more handy.” 

“When we first went out of town in the 
summer,’ the master of the house chimed 
n, leading the way back to the dining-room, 
“ordinary hammocks were good _ enough 
for us. In fact, nothing else could be had. 
It is different now. 

The other night I paid a bill of $14 for 
hammock, and when I exclaimed at the 
price all my wife said was ‘Wait till you see 

’ IT have seen it, and I must say it is worth 
the money. 

There is a stout wooden framework at 
either end, perhaps seven feet high, between 
vhich is stretched an awning of canvas, and 
below that is hung the hammock. No dodg- 

to keep the sun out of one’s eyes, n0 
searching around for two trees strong enough 
ind just the right distance apart. This 
hammock ean be set up in any part of the 
rounds. 

[ am not taking along any of my city 
furniture this year,” remarked the hostess 
to her guest, ‘‘for the reason that I found 
the other day chairs, tables, and settees 80 
strong, durable, and picturesque that! 
purchased some on the spot, sending 
them directly to the Berkshires. 

“The framework is of silver bireh, 
the natural branches of the tree with 
the bark on, and the chair design! 
have selected has a medium high baek, 
and arms roomy enough to admit a 
cushion or two, if one cares for them. 
The seats of the chairs and of two set- 
tees to match are of plain wood.” 
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A YEAR’S GARDENING 





HEN the Board of Education pur- 

chased a building site for the new 

Rosedale School, in order to se- 

cure desirable property it was 

necessary to include a “ blind lot,” eighty-five 


feet front by five hundred feet deep. Origin- 
ally it was an old garden, but when excava- 
tion was done for the cellar the good soil was 
covered from one to three feet with sand. 
The garden was laid out about the first of 
June on virtually a bed of sand with no water 
supply. The formal flower garden and vege- 
table garden were planted. The herbaceous 
botanical garden was laid out, but will not be 
planted until this spring. 

The plants selected for the flower garden 
were hardy varieties, old-fashioned flowers, 
which bloom from early spring until late 
autumn. As the garden was open to all who 
chose to come to enjoy it, we found many 
persons came every week to see the succession 


of blooming, which was not only a source of 





By LOUISE KLEIN MILLER 


Curator of School Gardens, Cleveland, O. 


great pleasure, but served as a stimulus for 
the introduction of newer, better varieties of 
plants into their own gardens. When the 
hardy creepers, foxglove, Canterbury bells, 
sweet-williams, columbine, bleeding-heart, 
larkspur, lychnis, platyecodon, 
cordata, iris and other spring flowers were in 
their prime; later the gladioli and lilies were 
resplendent; and at the last the boltonia 
asteroides and latisquama, helianthus, max- 
imilliana, heliconia, autumnals and hardy 
chrysanthemums completed the glorious 


bocconia, 


pageant, the garden proclaimed in trumpet 
tones the 
soil. 

Last year thousands of plants were sent to 
other school gardens, and given to children 
and their parents for their own home gardens, 


possibilities of a few feet of 





giving space for new varieties, and thus mak- 
ing the garden a medium of exchange, through 
which plants pass from those who have more 
than they need to those who would greatly 
appreciate them. The experience in the 
garden necessarily makes children 
very much interested in plants, and as a con- 


school 


sequence the school becomes a center for 
civic improvement. 
The plan of the garden called for two gar- 


} 


den seats and a sundial 
came interested, and the 


The clubwomen he- 
beautiful 
garden seats were presented by the Cleve- 
land Federation of Women’s Clubs, and the 
sundial by the Cleveland Sorosis. 

No one who has not had the experience of 
daily contact with boys and girls during a 
summer’s gardening can possibly appreciate 
the refining influence and the great physical, 
moral, intellectual, and spiritual uplift of this 
continued companionship of “green things 
growing. 
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CASEMENTS 


By ROBERT C. SPENCER, Jr. 


HE expression of a house, its look,—forbid- 
ding or homelike and inviting, cosy or cheer- 
less, simple or grandiose,— is 
in a large measure due to the 
form, size, arrangement, and 
decorative treatment of its windows. 
The most characteristically unhome- 
like feature of the average modern 
American house is the big square plate- 
glass window—a great gaping hole 
in the outer wall, destroying all sense 
of shelter and privacy in spite of a 
superabundance of “ millinery’ supple- 
mented by a huge shade — always 


that the opening is a misfit for the 
house. The unpleasant truth about 
our windows has been so aptly ex- 
ressed by Esther Matson — the well- 
own writer — that I quote freely 
from her article published some two 
years ago in the House BEAUTIFUL 
zine, as follows: 

“The old name for window was 
windor, or wind-door, prettily signify- 
ing that it was a door for the wind to 
go in and out of. 

This was really true of the French or 
casement window, but we of America, 
with our plate-glass sashes, when we 


wish to ‘aerate’ our rooms, can only An old stone cottage at Shalfleet, England. The open casements and embc 
vines, sprawling over the mellow red tiled roof, give a delightful me 


do it halfway. Our modern windows, 
if we stop to think about them, are 
calculated to make us turn cynics 
quite as truly as our much talked about political that we get one-half a wind I wn (so t 
frauds. These holes in our walls cheat the uninitiat- we get the other half). 


to this humble cottage. 








ed into believing he can open them at will. But alas, If, as the poets have long told us, we call the 
we, the initiated, know that these sashes are fastened the windows of the soul, then contrariwise th: 
in with all the red tape abominations of cords and ___ dows are the soul of the hous And at that 1 
weights, and that we can only lift them either up (so what pitiable souls most of ouf houses have! 
But ert s one " 
hardly expect the moder 
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“No. 4 St. Joe St.,” Indianapolis, Indiana. A typical modern American casement- Saag oe 7 
windowed house n nake dally 





Chere will be grind enough about it in any 
By no twisting of terms can you make ita 
joy to screw yourself into all sorts of 
ibnormal knots (as you now have to 
do) and raise or lower the ordinary 
sash. Only suppose, instead, that you 
may fling wide a casement. Why, 

yu will be bound then to drink deep 
breaths of wholesome air and to 
broaden your lungs and become by the 
very act a nobler creature. 

Moreover, look at the matter from 
the housekeeper side. The average 
\merican window is so ugly in itself, 
that to cover up its sinfulness the 
modern house-keeper has to fill it with 
curtains Enter one more vexing 
problem into the already vexing multi- 
tude of domestic problems! 

If our windows were beautiful enough 
in construction and proportion, we 
should need only the simplest of 
draperies for them or possibly none at 
all. Why not, indeed, some sort of 
Venetian blind made decorative and 
beautiful in itself, to answer all neces- 
sities of privacy and occasional dark- 
ening. But that is Utopian just yet. 
To-day we are living in the bandage 
era and swathe ourselves in layer after 
»wering layer of lace and brocade. 
feeling One more practical inconvenience 
that comes with our present style of 
window. When you open it, out fly 
ultitudinous, those nefarious draperies, 
hen, if you care about that part of it, what 
looking’ house-front have you? What 
re important, how militate against the inevit- 
wear and tear on those expensive frills and 


\h!’ you say, ‘it sounds all right But it isa 
npossibility—your casement. In the first 
too cold for our climate. Besides, it leaks. 





he full beauty of leaded glass is attainable only 
with casements. These windows of our living- 
room which overlook my garden are sheltered 
by narrow hoods so that they may always be 
slightly opened when it rains. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








their architraves and 
cornices and pediments 
for the simple yet richly 
mullioned casements of 
the Gothic era the 
windows of Haddon Hall 

of Compton Wynnyates 
and Ann Hathaway’s cot- 
tage 

The casement sash was 
not suited to these larger 
unbroken openings. The 
architecture of the Col- 
onies became our only 
national domestic style 
worthy the name and its 
continued vogue, un- 
broken except for a rela- 
tively short period, has 
delayed a rational return 


to the more beautiful, 

more comfortable, and 

more convenient case- 

The casements in our dining-room frame a picture of great gnarled and twisted ment. The double-hung 
oaks against the sky, The longer we live with these windows the better we or two-sash window 


like them. 


And then it’s too hard to clean. You can’t get at 
it to wash it. So there’s no use talking about it.’ 

But there is use in talking. It is demand, we are 
always being told, that creates supply. Moreover, 
the objections can be met and obviated. 

This isa cold climate the sooner we acknow- 
ledge it, the better,— and therefore weather-strips 
are made, and we can shut out Jack Frost at will. 
But this is also a hot climate (in summer, often 
torrid). Therefore we must be able to let in all the 
breeze there may be. So we may build casements 
and throw them wide. 

‘But in summer it will rain and in winter it 
snow and sleet, and then your casement leaks,’ you 
say. Yes; it will leak if it opens in, but open it out, 
and it will be perjectly tight. ‘But you wouldn’t go 
without cleaning your windows, would you?’ If 
you will build your casements each of a size no wider 
than an arm’s length, the difficulty of washing dis- 
appears. You may group these narrow casements 
in as many and varied combinations as you wish 
There you have a new opportunity for showing the 
grace of proportion and charm of repetitions. There 
is infinite possibility here. 

But having advanced so far, it is a pity we should 
not go further, and lift this making of windows to an 
art. The business buildings and department stores 
have caused the designers to study their window pos- 
sibilities from the utilitarian standpoint, and great 
has been the result therefrom. 

Why is it not worth the house-makers’ while to 
make the very utmost of this most expressive feature 
ofa house, the window? In our planning of homes, 
let us remember the vast possibilities of the casement 
window.”’ 

The advent of the Renaissance in European archi- 
tecture— with its Georgian or so-called ‘Colonial’ 
accompaniment on our own shores — meant the 
substitution of large, single Italian windows with 


will 





A “Holdfast” adjuster in winter with window closed. 
Operated by pulling out the knob handle velow, 
Swinging to desired position, and pushing in again 


out of the way to lock securely. Easily attached 
to almost any casement window after the wood- 
work is in place and finished, as the extensible 
knobbed handle screws into the lower portion of 
the pivot below the window stool. 


aptly dubbed, in one of 

Blazae’s novels ‘the 

guillotine’? window, has until recently had another 

and perhaps stronger hold upon us than that due to 
architectural fashion 

As an Englishman said to me the other day: 





A “Holdfast” in summer locked in wide-open position 
with screen in place. All exposed parts being solid 
brass there can be no rusting. The metal of the 
outer arm slowly weathers to antique bronze. The 
screen need not be opened or touched all summer 
long, as when the sash is closed it is locked quite 
as securely as the average window. 


There are flies in England but the English fly is not 
as persistent as the American fly.’’ Likewise we read 
recent newspaper stories of a 
plague of ‘‘stinging gnats’’ in 
the British Isles; but in Eng- 
land, as well as on the conti- 
nent, insect screens which to 
us are an imperative necessity, 
are rarely used. The traveller 
in Italy is frequently stung 

even after burning in his room 
upon retiring several “ pastelli 
contra i zanzari.”’ These dis- 
comforts —except in parts of 
the easy-going South the 
American will not endure. No 
house is complete without 
tight-fitting screens of fine 
woven wire for every window 


from cellar to garret. The 
guillotine sash is generally 


thought to be the only practical 
window in connection with 
screens. And until recently 
with some reason, excepting 
casements that swing in. 

For the inventive American 
mind, which has produced a 
great variety of conveniences 
and improvements in door 
locks, sash locks, transom 
lifters, door checks, etc., has 
strangely failed to note that 
the casement which swings out would become the 
ideal and universally popular house window, with 


same. 





“Bulldog’’ adjuster, similar in operation 
to the “ Holdfast,”’ centering under the 
screen, which is notched out to fit the 
pivot or rests upon a stop flush with 


A simple, powerful adjuster, the 
operating arm being extensible and de- 
signed to be made of plated steel to 
meet the demand for an 
adjuster which really solves the case- 
ment problem, and is not too expen- 
sive for a cottage or a bungalow. 
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The “Sperry” 


adjuster — an 
complicated device with operating lever of brass 
and arms of plated steel, very rigid but requiring 
special preparation in the construction of the win- 


ingenious but somewhat 


dow. Must be installed before the finished window 
stool is set. When window is open leaves a pocket 
exposed to the weather which is somewhat objec- 
tionable where there is much snow and sleet. 


the introduction of hardware suited to the chief 
difficulty or rather drawback to its use — the ne- 
cessity of hinging the which must be 
fitted inside the window) preferably at the top— 
and opening them to get at the adjuster—for opening 
closing, or changing the position of the sash. Some 
of those who saw the need of such special hardware 
and many architects have seen it for years) 
schemed in vain to hit upon a satisfactory, locking 
adjuster easily operated without disturbing screens 
or storm sash 

About two years ago, shortly after the appear- 
ance of Esther Matson’s article above quoted, two 
different devices were placed upon the market to 
solve this perplexing problem. The first of these 
was the simplest and most durably made, the so- 
called ‘‘Holdfast,’’ then came the “Sperry,’”’ and 
now the “ Bulldog’’ (a modification of the Holdfast) 
designed particularly for cottages — bungalows 
and modest homes where the other two devices seem 
too expensive 

These devices all operate the sash without dis- 
turbing screens or storm sash, shades or curtains. 

The very latest invention, due to the rapidly grow- 
ing appreciation and popularity of casements, is a 
simple device which overcomes the only remainin 
practical drawback attendant upon their universa 
use—the difficulty of cleaning the glass outside above 
the reach of an ordinary step-ladder 

It is simply a light, strongly-made portable steel 
crane of peculiar construction, quickly attached 
in turn to each casement sash in one’s*house — and 
carrying it clear off the hinges 
so that it can easily be revolved 
inside out and the outside 
washed spotlessly clean with 
the minimum of labor and 
inconvenience, making case- 
ments the easiest instead of the 
most difficult window to wash. 
Thus the most artistic window 
has now become the most 
practical, a future boon to 
housewives and servants who 
have suffered injury and some- 
times death in leaning back- 
ward out of guillotine windows 
while washing them in upper 


screens 


stories 

True, the casement that 
swings in is equally easy to 
clean — but its positive draw- 


backs are inherent and cannot 
be overcome by any device or 
improvement 

Window design is largely 
governed by local custom and 
tradition In New England 
where Colonial traditions have 
their strongest hold and where 
there is more conservatism in 
all things than in the newer 
parts of the country —the 
old-fashioned outside folding blind or ‘“‘shutter’’ 
is considered by many architects absolutely neces- 


inexpensive 
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The new device for supporting and carrying case- 
ment sash off the hindges so that they may be 
easily revolved and turned inside out for washing. 


sary not only to comfort but to proper archi- 
tectural effect. 

Custom and prejudice in building change slow- 
ly. A house is not like a new gown, made for a 
season or a year, and windows are so essentially 
a primary element of its structure, so essentially 
of its very body, that they cannot be easily altered, 
particularly where walls are of brick or stone. 
The plain, square, uncompromising and formally- 
spaced openings of a typical New England house 
do look ‘“‘bare’’ without blinds, particularly to 
those accustomed tothem. Outside blinds cannot 
well be used with casements, but blinds, if really 
wanted, can be arranged equally weil inside, as 
they were everywhere in the middle west back in 
the ‘‘seventies.”” But why blinds as a necessity in 
New England or anywhere else? 

The old-fashioned shuttered house is indeed 
comparatively cool in warm weather, but its cool- 
ness is dark and musty suggesting the coolness of 
the cellar or the medieval donjon. 

Modern medical and hygienic authorities are 
agreed that at all seasons the sun should shed 
its exhilarating germ-killing rays into every room. 
Not only abundant fresh air but natural light are 
essential to the physical well-being of those who 
must pass many hours indoors. The hygienic 
way of keeping a house comfortable in warm 
weather is to let the air pass through every part of 
it as freely as possible, with light enough to fade 
rugs. wall colors, and upholstery. Some of these 
are improved by fading and all are of small value 
compared to physical vigor and immunity from 
disease. Generous, low-hung eaves and soft cur- 
tains solve the problem of ample window shading 
in bedrooms. The exaggerated American porch 
often shades the lower rooms too much. Groups 
of first story casements exposed, as some should be 
in every house, to the full blaze of morning and 
afternoon sun, may be shielded during intensest 
heat by awnings or by inside Venetian blinds which 
may be arranged to roll up into pockets concealed 
in the window trim where properly planned for. 
While casements have been for over a decade and 
are rapidly growing in favor their general adoption 
by the publie will come slowly, as do all innovations 
in house-building, however simple and sensible. 

The former practical difficulties attendant upon 
the use of casements are always greatly exaggerated 
by the prospective house-builder, ignorant of their 
recent abolition. The shortcomings of the guillo- 
tine sash are overlooked or accepted as the lesser 
evil, because familiar through daily use. Half- 
ventilating sash that stick tight in damp weather, 
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about two feet. 
While in England 
made of iron quite as 


material will undoubted 
exclusively in this count: 


notwithstanding the 


tle windy climat ear white pine which is the ideal material 


at eve-level fr vood, cypress, poplar, and even yellow pine 
| ‘ : present being used as substitutes, depending 

il conditions. With the exhaustion of oyr 
\ r resources and the general adoption of mason. 
nstr on, we shall doubtless be forced to 

| frames and sash for casements. These 
rp, twist, or sag and are made with inter. 
s so that weather strips are superfluous, 

he best work casement frames should be of 
ng lumber preferably white pine stock 
thick, a thickness of 13s inches will do 

k. Sash should be made of the same 
e side and top members about 3 inches 

e bottom member about 4 inches wide 

i water drip. For cottages, bungalows, 

ve ther inexpensive buildings casement frames 
{ \ cheaply made of 11<-inch or even Ye 

nt « irds, with sash stops of 14-inch stock nailed 
ntn hav rews n place in white lead paste to make 
s permanently tight. A builder may buy this 
ths from the mill and make his own 


wor! 


Amé very cheaply at the building. Heavy stock 

; ' Kee] sed in all cases for the sills, which 
; ‘ é ‘ vays be in one continuous piece for each 
etailit f windows. Each mullion in a frame build- 

cnerience 1 contain one stud, unless it is desired 


lo nake the mullions very narrow. The “butts” 
which casement sash are hung to 
should be of galvanized iron with loose 





e brass pins, a safe minimum size being 3% 
nehes, while butts 4 inches x 4 inches 
large. After the window frames have 

ed their last coat of paint, which, of course, 


e galvanized butts, the pins should all 
cleaned, and lubricated with gun 
) insure easy operation or Panel 

Except in warm climates, each 
requires, in addition to the adjuster 

s swung to and fro and locked in a 

position, at least one fast or tum- 
raw it sufficiently tight against the 
In cold climates two fasts, one 
ind one nearthe bottom of the sash 
necessary for this purpose. In cold 
veather strips are recognized as necessary 
ymfort and fuel economy with windows 
Where durability rather than cost is 
leration, weather strips of zine or 
interlocking or operating by friction 
easily applied to casements. In the 
the old-fashioned narrow weather 

and felt serves well, is cheaply ap- 

th care will last three or four years. 
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section through a well-designed modern cate- 
nt window set in masonry wall with narrow 
»-stool for adjuster. The jamb linings are of hard 
00d to match interior finish, and the frame itself 
1 minimum of heavy material. Note the 
té the p rebates at top and bottom, the side rebates 
t I ing similar also to cutting of the bottom of sash. 
ll important in making the window weather-tight. 
lo be supplemented in northern climates by wood 

nd felt or metal weather-strips.- 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


nent in the design and manufacture of cheap 
ore durable weather strips of this type 
for casements, aS many metal strips interfere some- 
what with their easy operation while the wood and 
felt strips do not. 
In order that curtains and shades may be per- 
manently hung and not disturbed, some window 
sereeDS should be attached at the top by means of 
emall loose pin hinges or detachable hangers secured 
to head strips or stops about 2 inches wide and of 
the same thickness as the screen. This construc- 
tion is only necessary, however, in the case of 
greens Which are to be opened. As a rule one of 
these to a room is sufficient. The others may be 
held in place by means of ‘“‘Forgs catches,” min- 
jature bolts or concealed buttons of any kind to 
revent them being blown in by the wind, as with 
the modern adjusters one need rarely open a screen 
except for washing the windows. For this — 
se it is best to lift the screen entirely out of the 
window and set it a the floor, the work of a 
moment. Storm sash are hung inside at the top in 
the same manner and in the same stops provided 
for the screens. Thus what was formerly a task 
requiring the employment of a man with a ladder 
each spring and fall, becomes an easy matter for the 
average man of the house. 

In connection with casements the question of cur- 
tains becomes a very simple one. 

Provisions should be made between the jambs 
for light curtain rods of brass or of wood to match 
the trim. The curtains, or “shades” as they are 
called in England, may be made of any simple plain 
material of sufficient density to temper the light ac- 
cording to the use and location of the various rooms. 
Muslins, linens, crashes, monk’s cloth, both thin and 
heavy, give a wide variety of choice and may often 
be effectively decorative with simple borders or 
centers with stencil or applique work. If the glass 
is leaded (and no other type of window so lends 
itself to the beauty of ornamental leading) little or 
no decoration is required for the curtains. As a 
rule the American rolling shade, so universal with 
guillotine sash, can well be dispensed with; but for 
those who demand this extra protection from sun- 
light, the shades may be hung in the jambs next 
to the sereen while the curtains, as we must call 
them to avoid confusion of terms, are hung in rods 


prover 
yet m 


attached to the face of 
the head casing. 

That I am amply sup- 
ported by the on See 2 
ing sex in my partiality 
for casement windows, | 
will conclude with the 
following quotation from 
an article entitled: ‘‘ How 
Shall We Decorate Our 
Windows?” written by 
Ellen Mary Swift, which 
appeared in the “ Indoors 
and QOut’’ magazine for 
March, 1906: ‘‘ What shall 
we do with our windows? 
How shall we treat them 
artistically without losing 
sight of their main reason 
for being, namely to let in 
the light, and yet to afford 
a protection from being 
overlooked from outside? 
Fortunately, the archi- 
tects of to-day are begin- 
ning to realize the deco- 
rative value of the 
window, both from the 
outside and as a factor of 
the interior of a room. 

‘There has been shown 
a tendency, begun in 
France, where such taste is unerring, to return to 
the smaller panes, as a reaction from the huge ex- 
panses of plate glass which do not promote the 
indispensable home-like quality of a room. The 
usual device in the American house is the sash 
window, in which the two sashes are hung upon 
weights and slide upanddown. The casement form 
has obvious advantages, and is being used by archi- 
tects of country houses, but is, alas, rare in the 
city apartment or dwelling. It is both more artis- 
tic and more useful than the sash window which 
can be opened only half of its area at a time, while 
the casement opens to the full size of the win- 
dow. : f.% 

“The essential purposes of curtains are to soften 
and regulate the light and to keep out draughts. 


” 


wings. 


Except on the windward side, in a 
wide open during the heaviest rain. 
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J he main eaves of our house in River Forest project 3 1-2 feet and 3 feet on the 


“blow,” we leave the windows 
A great comfort after a hot summer's day 


The casement window, which lends itself readily 
to such decoration, should have no shade, but 
a simple muslin or net curtain falling from a rod 
at the top, next to the glass. Side curtains should 
be on rings and should be of silk or other soft 
material which can be easily drawn when needed, 
but which do not hide the beauty of the leaded 
glass 

‘“‘The sash window is harder to treat than the case- 
ment, but simplicity of line should always be kept 
in mind.” 

With the women so emphatically in favor of it, 
and a number of our best-known architects, men 
of national reputation among their fellows, equally 
devoted to its use, the casement seems destined to 
become in timé our typical home window. 








WOMEN TAKE UP WOOD-CARVING 


A NEW ELEMENT INTRODUCED INTO COUNTRY HOMES 


O carve a sixteenth-century chair, a mantel- 

piece in an intricate and beautiful Norse 

design, a cabinet in Celtic style, or, as 

one New York woman, Miss Emily Slade, 

has done, to copy in her Vermont country 
home a staircase in the Cluny Museum in Paris is 
the aim of many a woman who has joined the num- 
ber of those that have taken up the craft of wood- 
carving. It can never become a fad, say its devotees, 
one reason being that women who have not a real 
love for it are wholly unwilling to expend the time 
and physical strength it takes to become moder- 
ately proficient 

Trousseau chests are other favorite articles 
which women carve, says the New York Sun. 
English oak, with its rich coloring and handsome 
grain, is frequently used, though mahogany is per- 
haps the best liked. Curiously enough, pine, while 
generally supposed to be the easiest wood to work 
because itis soft; it requires sharper tools and more 
skill for that very reason 

Wood-boxes for the country home are very popu- 
lar. Tables, chairs, cabinets, and even wainscoting 
and dadoes, wooden friezes and doors are being 
executed by women who probably never before did 
anything more difficult with their hands than to 
wield the mashie and racquet. 

“Not every woman can be a success at wood- 
carving,” Prof. Karl von Rydingsvard asserts, 
‘and for that reason I am very glad, for if they 
could rush into the work as they did into pyrog- 
raphy, then the country would be flooded with a 
ot of inferior work that holds no particular value 
tither artistically or practically. 


“Invariably the first thing a woman asks me 
is, ‘How long will it take meto learn?’ To this I 
invariably reply, ‘I will tell you in two lessons.’ 
For it is quite possible to decide in that time whether 
a woman has the gift for it or not, simply by the 
way she handles the tools. 

“Tf she picks up the tool in a dainty way and 
goes at the work as though doing embroidery, the 
chances are she will never make a good craftswoman; 
but if she attacks the wood energetically and 
with an innate sense of the proper position of the 
tool, then I have hopes of her. 

‘“Women who are working with me are by no 
means spending their time on insignificant trifles, 
but are putting their time into really substantial 
pieces of construction for their own homes, which 
not only satisfy a passing whim, but have endur- 
ing qualities as well. 

“Take this cassone or bridal chest, which is the 
work of Miss Josephine Taber, who is making it 
for a wedding present. It shows a virile, masculine 
touch, far from the dainty handling we associate 
with women’s work in wood. Here is a quaint 
box or chest done in Gothic style by a woman. It 
is fully five feet long, and, as you will see, the carv- 
ing is very delicate, with its garlands of flowers 
festooned about the sides. 

“By far the largest piece of work done by a 
woman is that which Miss Emily Slade, a sister 
of William Gerry Slade, did for her country home 
in Vermont. She copied, in her own handiwork, the 
winding stairs which are preserved at the Cluny 
Museum. The work of Miss Slade is in a measure 
superior to that at Cluny, for the reason that while 


visiting Paris last summer I discovered that in 
many places the ornament was applied, while Miss 
Slade has carved the entire design out of solid wood. 

“It is looked upon not only by her friends, but 
also by others, as a noteworthy piece of work, and 
people come from far and near to see it. It is done 
in mahogany, and will last for centuries. 

One New York woman is carving for her country 
home a mantelpiece, the motif for which is apples, 
blossoms, and foliage, the combination covering the 
entire breast of the mantel. 

Mrs. H. Durant Cheever has executed a fine 
piece of Scandinavian cabinet-work in a large 
table, elaborately carved on legs and sides, the 
whole piece hewn from timber and mortised to- 
gether without metal nails or screws. 

Aside from the artistic attraction of this work, 
many women have taken it up during the last year 
in order to earn money. The demand for fine hand- 
carved articles always remains the same, and there 
is never any difficulty in disposing of them. Some 
women work in conjunction with architects, and 


in that way introduce an unusual element into 
country homes. 
THE WORM TURNS 


She buys a gown, 
The best in town, 
Expends three hundred dollars 
While hub, the worm, 
Can only squirm 
And turn his cuffs and collars. 
Washington Herald. 














GARDEN POSSIBILITIES OF A CITY LOT 


By IDA D. BENNETT 





HAT can one do to create a garden in 

the limited area of a city lot? This is 

a question which annually confronts 

the dwellers in a town orcity of any 
considerable size, whose love of flowers 

rompts them to attempt the evolving of a garden 
sn the material at hand. It may be confidently 
answered that much or everything may be accom- 
lished, given a reasonable amount of enthusiasm 
Satied by a reasonable amount of muscle and a 
little cash. The muscle need not even belong to 
the owner of the garden, but the enthusiasm must. 

The average city back yard is discouraging 
for the reason that the first essential, garden-soil, 
is usually absent. Dirt there is usually in abund- 
ance, but earth, good, mellow soil which will grow 
anything from a rose to a cabbage, is seldom found. 
But wherever there is soil of any sort there is al- 
ways a good possibility of transmuting it, by the 
magic chemistry of light, air, and fertilizers of the 
right sort, into a fair form of earth. 

The usual back yard is a place to dump rubbish, 
and the first thing which will be required will be to 
give it a thorough cleaning, removing all rubbish and 
making the surface of the soil as clean as possible; 
then its condition should be carefully inspected. 
If a mass of gravel, hardpan, and clay is found not 
much in the way of reclaiming can be done, at 
least in a measure which will insure a garden the 
first year. The best plan, therefore, will be to 
decide to content one’s self with a strip of garden 
around the edges of the lot, against the rear and 
partition fences and the base of such out-buildings 
as may exist, and to create a garden by the addition 
of fresh soil, removing the surface soil for a depth 
of a foot if possible and filling in with good soil 
composed of mellow loam, leaf, mould, and well- 
rotted manure. An oval or round bed may be 
constructed in the center of the yard. Where 
there is any kind of a respectable soil to begin with, 
it may easily be brought up to a fertile condition 
by the addition of manure and cultivation. Often 
the lack of cultivation is alone accountable for the 
bad condition of the soil; breaking it up and thor- 
oughly pulverizing it and exposing the particles 
to the action of the sun, air, and rain will work 
a radical change in its mechanical condition. 

The majority of back yards in the city are not 
encumbered with out-buildings, most of them open 
upon an alley with a rear gate and a walk through 
the center leading thereto. This simplifies the 
laying-out of the garden, as there is not much 
choice left and one must follow conventional lines 
in the work. Fortunately, however, the enforced 
arrangement is that which will be most desired, as 
the masking of an unlovely fence and views is one 
of the rewards of the back-yard garden in a city 
home. In a neighborhood where the residents 
own their own property and are not merely tenants, 
especially if acquainted and congenial, it is some- 
times possible to do away with division fences, and 
by throwing the lots together evolve a lawn and 
garden which will quite nearly approach the real 
thing, and this, wherever possible, should be done 

However, it is possible to create a very satisfac- 
tory and generous garden within the narrow con- 
fines of a city lot; a bed three feet wide, following 
the boundaries of the lot, with a similar strip at 
the base of the house and a strip half the widtb 
each side of the rear walk, will accommodate a sur- 
prising amount of flowers. It is necessary, how- 
ever, that discretion should be used in the selection 
of plants, those which grow slenderly erect, 
rather than broad and branching, should be chosen, 
and where vines are used for covering fences pre- 


ference should be given to those which cling cl 
to their support, laying their leaves flat rather tl 
at right angles to the wall 
and trail and fling their streamers abroad on tl 
breeze are very beautiful and artistic in a state 
nature, in a wild ravine, or scrambling over 
and trees, but are out of place in the restrict 
area of a back-yard garden. Most of the | 
flowered clematis may be used with confider 
but the wild clematis, wild cucumber, mo 
glory, and like vines should be avoided, so 
should most plants of very large, coarse folia 
as the Dutchmans Pipe, Aristolochia Sypho 
ricinus, and even the caladium should be 
with caution and a light hand 

The canna, on the other hand, is a valuable be 
der and may be quite freely used. Ampeloy 
Veitchi or Boston Ivy, and A. Tricolor,— a sn 
variegated form of the above Boston ivy 


la 


excellent for covering walls and fences, and neither 


will require the constant pruning to keep ther 
orderly that many other vines require. 

A close-growing net vine is more desirable 
masking fences than tall-growing plants, as a gene! 
thing, but one need not use either exclusively 
a portion of the space may be masked by vines 
preferably the division fences, while the rear fer 
may be screened from view by tall-growing plat 
The various tamarix are excellent shrubs, growi! 
ten or twelve feet high and covered at various s« 
sons of the year with their delicate flowers i1 
quantities as to quite obscure the foliage; by pla 
ing the several varieties one may have then 
bloom the greater part of the summer, and 
foliage is always lovely. In front, and ming! 
with these, a few plants of the Lespideza, w! 
during the summer is covered with dainty, pe 
shaped, pink-and-white flowers, may be used 
advantage, and an occasional sweet pepper bi 
with its white spikes will be effective. Exceller 
effect may be achieved by using the tall, ornament 
grasses, such as Erianthus Ravenne, Eulalia J 
ponica, variegate and Zebrina. These are alway 
distinguished in effect and require little care 
they Disease established. In front of these 
should plant liberally of the various tritomas — re 
hot poker of our grandmother’s days. Former 
only the late-flowering variety of these fine plant 
were known, but it is now possible by a judici 
selection of varieties to have them in bloon 
greater part of the summer. 

Where cannas are used to mask the fences 
tallest varieties should be selected, preferably 
dark-foliaged kinds, and a second row of sor 
of the orchid-flowered varieties pl anted in front 
these, and the whole bordered with dwarf nasti 
tiums, the dwarf zinnia — red riding-hood o1 
thumb. The vincas make most attractive planti1 


- and have the additional advantage of lifting v 


in the fall and furnishing very ornamental { 
for the decoration of stairs and light corridors 
Where an abundance of cut flowers is desi! 
there is nothing better for masking the fence 
the dahlias. These are easily grown. either f1 
tubers or seeds, and for cut flowers or corsage we 
the single varieties are really more artistic 


effective than the double, especially if the stror 
colors are selected, such as Snow Queen, wildfire 
black-bird, and the like. The cactus dahlias 


4; 
also very ornamental and effective In growing 


the dahlia it is best to limit the number of sprout 
to one or two and train these as erect as possible 
and to remove all but the terminal buds of « 
cluster in order to produce large, perfect flower 
The dahlia is a gross feeder and must be libera 
supplied with food and water if it is to be a succe 
It is one of the drawbacks of a city garden that the 
sewer carries off all of the water from bath-roo1 
laundry, and kitchen which should go to the fertiliz 
ing of the garden. There is no better food for the 


garden than the water from the weekly wash. It 


not only acts as a fertilizer, while supplying the 
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Vines which flaunt 


need of moisture, but also as an insecticide as 
being destructive to root-lice, borers, and 
forms of plant enemies. 

\long the fences may be planted all the talle. 
growing plants one’s fancy craves: foxgloves, lar. 
spur, aquilegias, salvias, lychnis, stock, anemonts 
sweet scabious, sweet sultan, asters and nicotiangs 
poppies and the stately hollyhocks, while the har. 
row path along the walk may hold a wealth of lo,. 
growing plants such as single-ruffled petunias 
heliotropes, verbenas, pansies, phlox Drummond, 
ind the like. Roses cannot be recommended fg, 
the city back yard unless the situation is unusuglly 
favorable i 

Where there is not the omnipresent boardwal 
through the center of the yard, and a green sodiy 
possible, delightful effects may be brought aboy 
by a large bed of the hardy grasses, edged with the 
tritomas, in the center of the plot, or cannas anj 
caladiums may be mingled, edged with vineas anj 
a ribbon of scarlet phlox Drummondi set next the 
grass. If one wishes to go to the expense, i Sorat 

r 


Well, 
Various 


ing center may be created by a cement tank fo 
growing of water-lilies. This may be of any desired 
size, but ten or twelve feet in diameter will be 
ferable, and the depth should not exceed two fee 
\round the edge a border of sweet alyssium o 
double English daisies may be planted, and if on 
desires a clump of tall grasses, umbrella plants 
bamboos, or similar plants may be planted on th 
rear side, if that should happen to be the north, 
but should not be used where they will intercept 
what little sunshine exists. Water-lilies are of t 
easiest culture, and well repay any little outlay o 
time and money involved in the construction of 
1 pool, and once established are a_ permanent 
improvement. 

Nor are the possibilities of a back yard exhausted 
when the available ground has been converted into 
a garden and a bit of lawn, or when, as may some- 
times happen, there is no ground to convert into 
flower beds. There are still the dividing fences, 
the back steps, and the windows, beneath and upon 
which boxes for plants may be arranged and very 
charming effects evolved. Indeed, the top of a 
fence, though usually dedicated to nightly sere 
nades, affords a practical solution of the back 
yard garden suatisem. Long, narrow, continuow 
boxes may be placed securely on the top of the 
fences by first nailing a plank or board along the top, 
the ends resting securely upon the posts. A fev 
pieces of wood should be nailed across these long 
pieces on which the boxes can rest, to provide fora 
circulation of air beneath them, without which the 
bottom of the box and board beneath will soon 
lecay. Abundance of bright flowers and trailing 
vines will soon render the arrangement altogether 
charming, and the boxes may be supplemented by 
others under the rear windows and at the sides of 
he steps, these latter furnishing a place for vine 
which may be trained over the doorway. 

If it is not desired to make the fence boxes cor 
tinuous, gaps may be left between and a few tall 
growing plants in tubs be placed at the base of the 
fence to sereen the open spaces. Cannas, holly- 
hocks, caladiums, grasses, or any tall,slender growths 
may be used with good effect. 

The patio is a clever solution of the back-yard 
problem, and where the soil is hopeless, recourse 
may be had to laying the yard in cement and de 
pending on fence and window boxes and a few 
plants in tubs for results. Where this is done the 
central pool will be found delightful and practical, 
and plants in tubs and pots admit of new arrange 
ment and grouping, which relieves the court of any 
serious monotony. 





Something more than quiet humor is in this par 
graph, printed at the end of the Edmonton Oper 
House regulations by Manager Brandon: ‘Any old 
ladies afraid of taking cold may keep on their hats 
or bonnets.”’ 
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PAPER that is at once 
distinctive and distin- 
guished is Crane’s Linen 


Lawn, a writing paper 
which offers you in a 
Crane-made paper the 
fabric finish which has 


found favor with fashionable people. It 


can be had at all good shops, and no 


rep- 


utable stationer or jeweler will let you buy 
anything else under the impression that 
you are getting Crane’s. 
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=| HERE has never been 


a writing paper of which 
so much has been sold in 


*] so short time as of High- 


land Linen. This is be- 
cause it is a fabric-finished 





quality at a very 


paper of unusually good 
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BIT of fine white card- 
board bearing your name 
and address represents 
you socially. For many 
1 the best jewelers 
as well as 


and fashion, have made the use of Crane’s 
Calling Cards an almost inviolate social 


practice. 


If you let your dealer understand that you 


must have Crane’s, 


you will get Crane’s. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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“Green & Gold” Label 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Are sold by First-Class 
Plumbers in every 


iP. le Town and City in 
i the World 
The magnitude of our 2 anization is alone sufficient testimony of the 
superiority of “Standard” “Green and Gold” Guarantee Label Plumb- 
ing Fixtures. It is self-evident that no such organization could be 


created and maintained without supremacy of quality as a basis. 


When purchasing the rr aires for your home you should insist that every fixture 
bear the “Stawdard” “Green and Gold” label. Genuine Fixtures are the most sankery 
and the most durable eq ore procurable at any price. This “Standard” label is therefore a 
protection you cannot afford to be without. Under no circumstances accept a fixture without the 
“*Green and Gold” Guarantee Label, as any fixture without it is an inferior substitute. 


Every householder should bave our beautifully illustrated 1 00-page book, ‘‘ MODERN 
BATHROOMS.’’ This book gives you information on sanitary matters that will 
save you many dollars in building or remodeling your home. Write for it now. En- 















close 6c. postage and give us the name of your architect and plumber (if selected). 


Address Standard Sanitary TMf9.Co. Dept. S, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Stawdard” Building, 35-37 West 3st Street. 
Pittsburgh, 949 Penn Avenue. 






New Orleans: Cor. Ba 
Choveead G10 652 fhnee Bani SE 





Louisville : 325-329 West Main Street. 
London: Eng.: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
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NEW YORK WAREHOUSE BOSTON 


WAREHOUSE 





M. @ M. PORTABLE HOUSES 


Special Open Air Cottages for Tuberculosis Patients THE ORIGINAL 
Summer Cottages, Automobile Houses, Children’s AND 
Play Houses, Hunters’ Cabins, RELIABLE 

Photograph Galleries, Etc. 


Made by Better 


automatic machinery where the wood grows. 
built and better looking than you can have constructed at home and 


at much less cost. Wind and water tight. Artistic in design. Con- 
structed on the Unit System. (Panels interchange sable.) 

Houses shipped complete in every detail. Can be e rected and Pe } 
ready for occupancy from 6 to 24 hours after arrival at destination, aN 4 
according to size of house. whit 

NO NAILS, NO STRIKES. ead ||) 
NO CARPENTERS NO WORRY. —_——_. 


Everything fits. Any one can erect them. 

Write to-day for catalogue. Tell us what you want and we will 
give you a delivered price at once. Please enclose 2c stamp in your 
inquiry for Handsome, Illustrated Catalogue. 


MERSHON @ MORLEY COMPANY - . 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


680 Broadway, Saginaw, Mich. 
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PURPLE LUSTRE 


URPLE and pink lustre are very much 
alike, and to many people the difference 
is scarcely perceptible, except in pieces 
of New Hall, where the metallic decora- 
tion shows little trace of rose color. Col- 

lectors of old china, particularly of cups and saucers, 
will doubtless number among their specimens a 
delicate white ware, decorated in black landscapes, 
hunting scenes, etc., with narrow bands of purple 
lustre. Occasionally the decoration is printed in 
purple, but more often this color —— only in 
the lustre. For many years this china has been 
called Swansea, and it is possible that the Swansea 
pottery, in common with others, made use of pur- 
ple lustre, but the great bulk of ware thus orna- 
mented is now believed to have been made at New 
Hall. Less is known of this factory than of others 
ranking lower in excellence. New Hall varies great- 
ly, and is made of both soft and hard 
paste. 

Hard-paste New Hall resembles 
Bristol and is sometimes confused with 
it. Many of these specimens are seen 
only in England, and are little known 
over here. Elaborate New Hall, 
richly decorated with flowers and birds, 
is seldom found in our collections. 
Like the choicer specimens of Worces- 
ter, Bristol, and Plymouth, they stay 
in the old country and are not in- 
frequently found in the possession of 
the descendants of the original owners. 

Of New Hall found in America, there 
are two distinct types— china such as 
we illustrate, and thicker printed ware 
marked [plainly ‘‘New Hall.” There 
is also an ‘‘Old Hall,”’ but while New 
Hall is old, Old Hall is comparatively 
new. 

‘In the year 1781,” according to 
Mrs. Hodson, ‘“‘Richard Champion 
closed his Bristol works and trans- 
ferred his rights and recipes for hard- 

aste porcelain to a company of Staf- 
fordshire potters, who established the first hard- 
paste porcelain manufactory in Staffordshire. Ac- 
cording to Shaw, the company consisted of S. 
Hollins of Shelton, Anthony Keeling of Tunstall, 
John Turner of Lane End, Jacob Warburton of Hot 
Lane, William Clowes of Port Hill, and Charles 
Bagnall of Shelton, the firm trading at first as 
Hollins, Warburton, & Co. John Daniell afterwards 
became managing partner. The works were carried 
on at the establishment of Anthony Keeling at 
Tunstall, until about 1789, when Keeling and 
Turner retired, and the other partners removed to 
New Hall, at Shelton. 

Champion’s skilled workmen and enamelers did 
not join the Staffordshire factory, and although 
much of the early hard-paste porcelain made at 
New Hall bears a striking resemblance to Bristol 
china both in body and defects, it is very inferior 
in decoration 

In 1810 bone-ash was introduced into the paste, 
and from this time soft-paste porcelain only was 
made at New Hall. 

Two marks were used —the earlier, a large in- 
cised ‘N’ is said to have been employed on hard- 
paste porcelain only; the latter consisted of the 
name of the factory printed in dull red or brown, 
surrounded by a double circle. 

The New Hall works remained in the hands of 
the four families, Hollins, Warburton, Clowes, and 
Daniell, until 1825, when the stock was sold and 
the factory closed.” 

According to Jewett, “John Hancock first in- 
vented the practice of using kustre when working 
for Spode. He was apprenticed to Spode in 1769.” 
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John Warburton very early in the ninet 
century was interested in experimenting with g 
his son Peter was one of the partners in the 
Hall china works. Shaw attributes to him the 
printing in gold. 

Mary Churchill Ripley, in the magazine Old ¢ 
gives some interesting notes pertaining to 
She says: “‘ ‘Gold lustre’ is the name error 
given to a rather light color copper lustre 





plain or painted in heavy over-glaze colors. 1 io 
there is a comparatively modern method 

using gold as an all-over covering, it is not t 
decoration that the term ‘gold lustre’ is pr 
applied, but to what is known as pink and 
lustres, which, when most perfectly 

were produced by the use of gold, and the 

ance of pink or purple tint is thus caused. § 
eall the product by one name and some by 








Good Examples of New Hall Purple Lustre 


referring to the same thing. A very deep | 

lustre which is very rare suggests Italian influe 

wherever it may happen to have been mad 
A more simple style of lustre ware is that 





which either simple lines or painting and print 
are touched up with lustre, giving a metallic « 
The name ‘tinseling’ is applied by some té 
rocess, thus distinguishing between it and 
ustre. 

Those who speak technically designate 
lustre as ‘gold lustre,’ because they know tl 
use of gold in the process of decoration ha 
duced the pink or purpie effect. The thin por 
lain tea-sets upon which it is most often found 
called ‘New Hall ware,’ because after the dis 


ery there by Peter Warburton, about 1814 
use of metals, and the patents taken out by 


wherever the similar decoration were made 
places, the name ‘New Hall’ was given to the 
or at least until other potteries applied th: 
ideas in ways of their own; such, for instan 
the Leeds and Sunderland styles, which 
from the printed wares of New Hall, all made 7 
to 1824, in that upon the cream color ware b: 
bands of painted flowers were ‘tinseled’ over v 


a faint flush, the whole effect being broader t 





the ‘New Hall’ style, in which the subject 
either pastoral or semi-classic in design, the p1 
taken often from the blocks used by the wood 
gravers of the period, differing somewhat 
the clear cut copper-plate engravings more 


monly used. 
Upon New Hall porcelain we find the well-kr 
prints of ‘Mother and Child,’ ‘Reclining Maid 


and ‘Children Playing with Each Other.’ We aly 
claim as New Hall the ware decorated with Wome 
in classic costumes reading or playing wi rea 
dogs, or birds. a ' " és = chile 

Purple and violet lustre are procured by disggly. 
ing gold in nitromuriatic acid, and immergip, , 
bar of tin in the solution. The product is exceed. 

gly beautiful, but difficult to secure, as the colon 
ire apt to disappear if the heat becomes too great. 

One of the best ways of detecting the moden 
reproductions of old wares is to note the ‘ 
very particularly. Often we find that forgeries 
have been attempted with intention of passing of 
new wares for old, when, without realizing it, mod. 
ern manufacturers have put the decorations Upon 
shapes which have only been in use for a few yean 

Lustre jugs and pitchers, with pointed gnoyt 
und thumb-rests on handles, were made in Stafford. 
shire potteries during the last decade d 
the eighteenth century, in large nyp. 
bers. It is a matter of insignificany 
in itself, but helpful as an aid 
memory, to note that in applying 
handles to tea-pots and pitchers, potter 
differ in their ways of molding then, 
some making the small thumb-rest » 
angular pointed affair, while other 
failing to see its use, merely added 
a single band or rim ornament whi 
was originally intended for use. Its 
very difficult to determine the age ¢ 
these ordinary copper lustre pitcher, 
some decorated with blue bands, ani 
others with colored flowers on a crean- 
colored band, and in these days ¢ 
forgeries the collector is advised to 
select a specimen having some interes- 
ing quality about it, or one whid 
demonstrates a special process of decor 
ation, which in itself will make th 
possession a worthy one.” 

Collecting cups and saucers is: 
pretty pastime, and one which is com 
paratively uncommon. Antique ded 
ers, realizing that the demand is selation small, 
usually offer them at a moderate price. Even mr 
historical blue, if in the form of cups and saucer 
does not meet with a ready sale. While less de 
orative than plates and platters, a collection of cup 
und saucers makes a very attractive showing, avi 
can be arranged with a good deal of effect. Cab: 
nets lined with shallow shelves hold saucers to a¢ 
vantage, with cups hanging by their handles. 4 
large collection can be arranged with comparatively 
little space, and in a big dining-room adds an inter 
esting feature. Modern china is seldom displayei 
in the best arranged dining-rooms. Fine 
ware is not so much in evidence as it was a fer 
years ago. The expensive dinner-sets which wet 
once displayed in glass cabinets are now kept outd 
sight except when in use on the dinner table. Th 
is an improvement in interior decoration, thoug 
it demands extensive closet room. 

With old china it is another matter. There® 
a quality about the old ware which is lacking 
the modern. It is usually richer in color, and ft 
more decorative. The fine, dainty ware of modem 
potters has its place on the table; that is its plac. 
in fact, not on shelves or in cabinets. 

\ cup-and-saucer collection might include, amon 
other things, the purple banded New Hall; re 
Swansea, which would probably show a natun 
istie spray of flowers, possibly painted by the ® 
nowned Billingsley; Bristol, with a narrow line¢ 
brown or blue, and small seattered sprigs with! 
touch of orange; Worcester, with a dark blue det 
oration in ‘‘Chinese taste,” or a striking combint 


tion of red and gold in “Japanese taste’’; the per 
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Tighten Your Grasp 


On The English Language 





No man can hope to reach the highest place in business if he is unable to ex- 
press himself clearly and forcefully. The language you use in correspondence 
—or even in speech—must he'p you sell goods, win customers, collect debts, even 



































secure the positions you hold, but it cannot do 
these things if weak, clumsy and half-intelligible. 
Here, at last, is a practical book on both Business Letter Writing and 
How to Write Business English—a book that will not only tell 
or Talk to Win you how to write forceful, effective, dollar-win- 
: Men and Money ning busine ss le tters, but how to improve your 
: every-day business speech, how to gain that 
smooth, forceful, style of expression that commands attenion. 
“ Mr. Cody stands to-day head and shoulders above every other 
‘ authority in the country as an expert on English for business 
j men. When big concerns like Lyon & Healy, The Sherwin- 
i Williams Company, Marshall Field & Co. need the instruc- 
. tion of an expert to ginger up their correspondence, to rejuve- 
: nate their daily dictation and to train their ung letter 
. writers, Mr. Cody is the man who is sent for. “And in this, 
" his latest and last business work, he | > business 
d man, who has no time for scholarly 


nes of eas 
, 


7 Send for this 





































































































simple, fascinating lessons in the art 1 speaking 
tt effectively, that you master and apply in z a IeT tig 
Book of Summer Comfort _ effectiv : eck’ tim 
. No long winded “grammar talk,” no dry, dull, school room rules 
- Beautifully illustrated in full colors, and of value but 172 pages ofsolid busir HR peD ‘ 
age preg & Practical Course (7 wal 14 te ei 
‘ to every one who has a porch and, want the M ) hints’ and “ideas u can use i rd 
. greatest possible comfort and enjoyment frem it, in Magnetic sonesamnacsy desaneiaein cede in dict g 
Expression ing respondence; 172 pages 
. P. h , wr pose rely word-study, composition and rhet- 
c ore oric that will correct every weakness in r letters, your advertise- 
os ‘Tf OQ} Shades ful” , f I ments or speech and eni ible you to cu tivate that “easy, fluent grace- 
, » ul” style of expression that is sure to get a hearing and get business whereve stems one Sgt 
- keep out the sun, but let in the breeze. They can s S 5 iil erever business can be secured. 
‘ be seen eonhe from nba go but not yor the And the way to get a copy of this book abso- systems, retail salesmanship, _trade-getting 
outside, giving privacy and seclusion. = rtistic- lutely free, is through SYSTEM, which stands ideas, window dressing, circularizing, import 
‘ ally ined in soft, ple asing colors. They are pre-eminent, the monthly magazine of Business. and export trade—and everything in which a 
es! ine -xpensive comp jlete average equi] yment costin g 260 to 356 pages in every issue of SYSTEM a man in business—big or little is interested 
. only from $2 to $10, according to size of porch. and you cannot afford to miss a lo the man in a private office, 
orch Shades last f i should mam pete. Fer SYSsee SYSTEM is welcomed 1 
* "cer sry a i . e = ist ior ye rite and s Ae | not goes into the offices of the biggest FREE TO YOU guide and constant ads iser; to 
1 confused with the flimsy, carelessly made bam- men and brings forth the fruits FROM the man in charge of other met 
, boo screens which never last and always look cheap T oye costly experience. SYS either as empk vn or sup ™ Enclosed 
I will show you how to ac tendent, SYSTEM offers bus find #2 for 
he as complish more—how to make Mess secrets which he i which please 
Re enforced more in your paesent daily work THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS never have the ae a wher he Ber a “SYSTEM 
‘Tf 07 Hammocks Each issue contains special inside find out for himself. And the one full year to 
; information on buying, acccount worker, the man with hopes the address below; 
“ are made strongest where most strength is needed. ing s I ing. manufacturing shipping, collecting, above his present position, the man whos« nn also forward to me all 
rf The bed of the hammock is woven heavier in the = — ee — banking - a oy — a ———- SYSTEM ' aes ges e eager y = 
. * » sides woriding ext ea es ate nsurance yusInNess management Shows the short road to a br € career cloth bound copy of Sbher- 
1d — rs = a ~~ o pr widing “The psn handling men, short cuts, worry savers, store better salary, more power, event tual en win Cody's new book, ** How 
‘ lity where the most wear comes. re extra i to Do Business by Letter.” 
: heavy suspending cords are put on under tension, Nearly = snnted {x hor re mgrehnng ——— on Sateee — yd - 7 Name 
vd so that the strain is equally divided. FREE decided to give away a special edition of this splendid Sherwin Address. 
Mu These features make the \ udor Re-enforced vy book, vu BR. 'SYSTE ve = agp Ny age free 151-153 44-00 
y . cw s C > < — ~ 
bi Hamm ck (while costing no mor ” buy) outwear coupon (or $2.0 if the = - nsinn to 00 OO out toa C anatien of a, The be in Walaa Ane East 23d Se. 
1 two ordinary hammocks. Made in two styles of will go forward immediately—securely packed—a'! transportation charges prepaid. See ne macaze or une New York 
7 weave and in a variety of exceptionally hand __ 
i eave arc In a variety of excepulonaly hand- 
: some designs and colorings. 
ey oe " 
With the book we will send you name of our 7 e a ~x“ye 
ewes ie ltow to Write Letters That Win 
le HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, 233 Mill St., JANESVILLE, WIS. 
few In buying, be sure that an alnminum name-plate bearing 
en -—- fone on 44 ene h sep fe ia cmon 
: ag pearing e wore udor on te ammock, . . q ~ ~ . . 
d Sell Goods—-Collect Debts--Settle Disputes—sSuild Up Businesses 
ti 
1p 
rea The Homebuilders’ Magazine, presenting large and small Houses, Cottages, Bungalows, Hunting and Guest 
ps Lodges, and other Modern Structures, with Plans and Estimates of cost. House Altering and Maintenance, 
.d Building Methods and Economies, useful advice and suggestions given by experts. Gardening, Civic Art, Fur- 
hi nishing, Decorating and Collecting, Economics of Housekeeping, etc. Each issue about 70 pages 10 x 13 inches. 
~ We have secured a small supply, and while it lasts we will send twenty-four numbers — express paid — for 
on five dollars. Don’t delay. When this stock is gone, no other copies can be had. 
> 2 = = 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL CO. Republic Building, Chicago 
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GURNEY HEATERS, measured by quality, economy 
and efficiency, are the standard of value. 

They are made of the best materials and by the highest 
grade of mechanical and engineering skill; constructed under 
these conditions, they are unequalled in durability. 

There is, also, complete combustion of fuel and no waste of 
heat units, thus insuring great economy. 

The GURNEY HEATER, made either for hot water or 
steam, distributes the heat evenly and with a certainty that 
gives complete satisfaction to the user. 

Easily installed in old or new buildings, they appeal to those 
who want to eliminate extra care, and waste, or who 
want greatest value for amount expended. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
GURNEY HEATER MBG. CO. 


188-200 Franklin St., Cor. Pearl St. BOSTON, MASS. 
New York Branch, 12 East 42nd Strect 
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nakes, the older the better; pink lustre of , 











Are you going to build? 


F you intend to build or even to rent, THe House Beavrirut will enable 
you to learn what others have done—what to adapt to your own 


uses, what to avoid. Architects approve of THe House Beautirut 
because, as one said: 


**It teaches my clients what they want; they come to me with definite and good ideas; they 
recognize the features in my designs that Iam proud of, and they have an eye for the practical 
side, which is very helpful. I find the results most satisfactory. I only wish everyone would 
read the magazine for a year before he begins to build.’’ 











Make It Yourself, 
Save 607% 


The cost of manufacture of the best 
furniture is comparatively small. The 
usual retail price runs high because of 
wholesaler’s, jobber’s and dealer’s profits 
and the heavy freight charges for furni- 
ture in its usual cumbersome form. 

Our Plan: We send‘the loose materials in 
compact form, all machined and fitted You 
simply put the parts together and add the stain 
We furnish everything. No special skill required 
We guarantee satisfaction 


Home -Craft Furniture 


You can have the best quality of craftsman's fur 
niture for your home at 40" of the ordinary cost 

Good materials and workmanship, and good 
designs, are the essentials of good furniture 

e use only the best selected white oak, and 

employ only skilled foreign craftsmen. Our ds 
signs embody the spirit of quaintness and sim 
plicity. 


Send for Brochure of Designs to-day 


It explains everything and tells how easy 
and practicable is your part in the plan 


Handmade Furniture Co. 


Morgan and 2\st Sts. Chicago 
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willow pattern in one of a half-dozen or more 
gn, showing perhaps ‘‘the house,’”’—a eruc can 
tion of a dwelling not infrequently printed a 
down; Chelsea, with one of a variety of patterns 
preferably an early copy of oriental ware: Derby 
ited on a brilliant blue background, with bands 

1; and a host of Staffordshire patterns, which 
themselves, would form an almost endless colleg. 


Most of the famous historic designs are printed 
ups and saucers. These are invariably without 
lles, and the scheme mentioned will not do for 

for both cup and saucer must rest op 

But this arrangement can be made 
resting by using the saucers as a background 
the cups 

Historical pieces are never cheap, but in compari. 

n with plates they may be said to be fairly moq. 
te. A cabinet lined with old-blue is delightfully 
rative. Ina room with white paint, blue ching 
lways attractive, and with a dark trim it makes 
striking combination. One room is_ recalled 

vere the cupboards and china-racks were painted 
k, and where dark blue pitchers, plates, and 

ind saucers were the only decoration of the 
m. In the hall a cupboard painted white was 
ed with a miscellaneous collection of cups and 
ucers, including several fine specimens of New 
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William Morris’s House 
ED HOUSE,”’ built by William Morris, 
in Bexley Heath, expressed his ideas in 
decoration. The cndiibost. Philip Webb 
carried out Morris’s views in house 
design, and it was intended that his 
neiples of domestic building and decoration 
ld be thoroughly worked out in it in prac 
Mr. Aymer Vallance has described the house 

I yllows 

Upon entering the porch, the hall appeared to 
1ccustomed to the narrow ugliness of the usual‘ 
idle-class dwelling of those days as being grand 
1 severely simple. A solid oak table with 
stle-like legs stood in the middle of the red-tiled 


loor, while a fireplace gave a hospitable look to 


hall place. To the left, close to the foot of the 
irs, is a sereen with leaded panes of glass that 
id +} 


les the main hall from the lesser hall or corridor, 
the right is a press or cupboard with a seat be 


w (on the outside of its two doors are figure 


mpositions begun in oils, but not finished; inside 
some experiments in diapering in black on a 
ld ground, by Morris), and beyond this press is 
lining-room. Its fireplace is of brick, and 
inds out from the middle of the wall, and, like 


1e rest of the fireplaces in the house, is without a 


shelf, the chimney-breast going straight up 
in a short distance of the ceiling. The 
re included a wide dresser ornamented 
y with painted decoration, a movable settle 
th high back and leather panels, and plain black 
s with cane seats (the revival of this form 
chair is due to Morris’s example). The walls 
tinted with distemper and the ceiling orna- 
nted by hand in yellow on white, the pattern 
x pricked upon the plaster and afterward filled 
h distemper. Opposite the front door is the 
yaken staircase, the underpart left open, 
xed in. Upstairs, above the dining-room, is 
ving-room, with a decorated open roof, and, 
f piece of furniture, a great painted book- 
cabinet with a ladder stairway reaching 
top of it where one could sit; while thence 
ladder led into a storage-loft in the roof. 
walls of the principal bedroom were figured, 
here also was a decorated wardrobe — a wed- 
resent from Burne-Jones, who, while on a 
the Red House, in 1860, commenced 8 
f paintings in tempera on the end wall of the 
room. Rossetti also executed a panel. 

















Martin, aged four, tame to his mother and 
reat ecstasy exclaimed: ‘Oh, mother! Louise 
Carberry found such a nice dead cat, and they 

to have a funeral, and can I go?’ Per- 

n was given, and when Billy returned he was 
stioned as to the outcome of thefuneral. ‘They 
not have it at all.”’ ‘‘And why not?” “Mother,” 
the answer, ‘‘the cat was too dead.’’—Success 
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Bastianini’s Famous: 
Bust , 


TALY, as every dealer knows, is the home of 
faked antiques, and in Rome and Florence 
“treasures” from Pompeian vases to fifteenth- 
century busts are produced and “planted” 
with amazing skill. There is the notorious 
case of the sculptor Bastianini, whose works figured 
yotil quite lately both in the Paris Louvre and the 
[london South Kensington Museum, where they 
were put forward as masterpieces of the Italian 
Renaissance, and they were paid for by both gov- 
emments a price far beyond their weight in gold. 

And yet this Bastianini, says the Art Review, 
yas only & poor lad of Fiesole, near Florence, who 
could neither read nor write when he entered the 
studio of a Florentine sculptor as assistant. His 

were seventy cents a week. In his leisure 
he to turn out, with a rare instinct for beauty, 
ffteenth-century busts and bas-reliefs, which anti- 
yarians bought from him for a few dollars and 
resold, unknown to the little genius, for immense 
sums as genuine works of the mighty past. 

It was in 1848 that the Florentine antiquary, 
Giovanni Freppa, beheld in young Bastianini a 
gid mine. He advanced to the boy the needful 
finds to start a studio and get materials, and 
further encouraged him to study the products of 
the Italian Renaissance and turn out work upon 
those lines. For a time Freppa reaped a rare har- 
vest. Young Bastianini’s requirements, since he 
loved his work, were most modest, nor did he ever 
know of the deception in which his productions 
figured. Certainly he never touched one-twentieth 
of the prices paid for the “‘ Verocchios,”’ ‘‘Ghibetis,” 
and the like produced by him. 

One day it occurred to the young genius to model 
in fifteenth-century style the characteristic fea- 
tures of an old workman in the tobacco factory, 
faithfully dressing him in the costume of the period, 
and then humorously baptizing his bust “‘Girolami 
Benevieni,” an illustrious Florentine poet and an 
ardent adherent of the monk Savonarola. For 
this bust Freppa paid seventy dollars. Next day 
a French buyer visited Florence and bought the 
supposed Benevieni for one hundred and forty dol- 
lars. It was agreed that when the Frenchman had 
sold his purchase Freppa was to benefit proportion- 
ately. Ko guaranty as to antiquity or otherwise 
was given. 

When the French dealer returned to Paris he 
began to clean his bust from the dirt purposely 
imposed, and then wrote to Freppa saying that 
he was evidently a tyro, since the bust was really 
old, of the best epoch, and therefore of immense 
value. Freppa was amazed, but in his own in- 
terest kept quiet. The Bastianini was exhibited 
in the Champs Elysees Exhibition of Retrospec- 
tive Art, and was lauded to the skies by every 
critic and amateur in Europe. Shortly afterward 
the bust was put up for sale at the Hotel Drouot, 
and its possession fiercely disputed until it was 
knocked down to the French Government for 
thirteen thousand six hundred francs, and at 
once placed in the Louvre between a Michelangelo 
and a Desiderio di Settignano. 

Then it was that for the first time the truth 
reached Bastianini’s ears, and he turned for help 
to od pee of his country. The result was, he 
declared and proved that the prized “antique” 
was his own work. Then began a war such as the 
art world never saw before or since. Bastianini, 
to his amazement, was called an imposter when 
he claimed the bust; and one French expert offered 
to pay fifteen thousand frances to any artist living 
who could equal the Benevieni. To add to the 
comedy, the original French purchaser arrived in 
Florence to abuse the young sculptor for daring 
to say the bust was his work, ns | they came to 
high words and had to be forcibly separated. 
_ the Louvre would not move from the position 
its authorities had taken up. It was an Italian 
ealer, however, who finally settled the matter. 

ter private investigations of his own, he took 
photographs of the original model, the old tobacco 
worker, in the same posture as the bust, and then 
also photographed the latter. So ludricrous was 
the resemblance that the French authorities at 
once gave way. 
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t) Those Needed Home Improvements 


Are So Easily Made 


T doesn’t really pay to be too skeptical. 
I Even if your experience with varnish stains has not been happy. You 
have been using the wrong material. ; 

You wouldn’t starve the baby because the first infant’s 
food you tried did not agree with him? 

Now would you? 

Maybe the principle of that first food was wrong. The 
principle of varnish stains 7s wrong. 

Because the thick consistency of varnish not only holdsthe 
color particles zz solution but holds them ou? of the wood 
pores. And varnish varies with the temperature. You 
might have pretty good luck with it today—and tomorrow 
find yourself in despair. 


Now Johnson's Wood Dyes are dyes—not mere stains. 
Johnson's Wood Dyes do not coat over the wood—they 
color it (to any desired shade) because 'they are so pre- 
pared that they penetrate the pores—thus they develop 
and accentuate the beautiful grain of the wood. 

That is why they give an unequaled richness and 
depth of permanent tone and a perfectly even texture 
which will not rub off. 

Any one can secure the best resuits with Johnson's 
Wood Dyes and you can easily keep all your woodwork, 
furniture and floors in perfect condition by applying John- 
son's Prepared Wax with a cloth right over the Dye or any 
other finish. 

Johnson's Prepared Wax gives a rich, subdued, lustrous 
and enduring surface which cannot be produced by any 
other finish, and, unlike shellac, hard oil or varnish, it does 
not show heel marks or scratches—"‘it is made to be walked 

on’’—and sat on—rubbing only gives it a finer polish. 

Johnson's Wood Finishes are not new prep 
arations. 
We studied them out years ago in order to be 
able to preserve and bring out the natural beauty 
of the fine hardwood flooring which we make and ship 
all over the world. 

You see we had an object in seeking out the very best 
finish for our wood that could possibly be made. 

Now you can profit by our self-interest. 

For your name and dddress on a postal we will 
send you, with our compliments, a very handsome 
and interesting 48-page illustrated book, “The Proper 
Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture.” 

This book tells youin detail the easiest and most 

economical way to have a handsome home. You 

can do all the work yourself and the expense is 
trifling. 

Just send us yourname and address on a postal 
now. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
Station HB-7, Racine, Wis. 
Johnson's Wood Dyes for the artistic coloring of woods 
(14 shades). half-pintt cans 30 cents, pint cans 50 cents 


Johnson's Prepared Wax, 10 and 25-cent packayes and large size 
Sold by all dealers in paint. 











AGENTS WANTED! 



















We Make a Combination 
Offer of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL and HISTORIC STYLES 
IN FURNITURE which enables our representatives to average 
from six to ten subscriptions a day. We give a larger commis- 
sion than any other magazine. You can make money hand 
over fist by representing us right now. Address 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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ARDENING in a city flat is difficult, but 
not impossible. There are flats and flats, 
and not all are equally hopeless. 

It may be well to consider those which of- 
fer the least encouragement for floriculture. 
This will be the small three (or less) room flat, with 
no outdoor environment orconvenience, and little, if 
any, sunshine. It will not be desirable that what 
little light there is should be obscured by plants in 
the windows, therefore they must be located out- 
side of, and beneath, the windows; for we are talk- 
ing of the possibilities of a city flat in summer. 
Here the window-box becomes the solution of the 
problem, and not a bad one either, as many lovely 
things may be grown therein. Substantial con- 
struction is necessary in boxes placed under upstair 
windows, first floor windows presenting less liability 
to disastrous accident, the destruction of the plant 
and box being the extreme, while loss of life may 
follow upon the fall of an insecurely fastened box 
on a second or higher story. 

The boxes should also be water-tight, that there 
may be no complaint from the dwellers below of 
dripping water. Taking these precautions, one 
may proceed to select such soil as will give good 
results — and for this it will be well to call on the 
local florist to supply a good compost, as in the city 
soil is not to be had for the digging as is the case in 
the smaller towns and country. 

The next problem that arises is the variety of 
plants which may be expected to grow and thrive 
in the light and general conditions prevailing. In 
sunny windows, all manner of bright things may be 
grown, but in a city atmosphere it is not advisable 
to undertake the culture of tender greenhouse 

lants; the sturdy geranium, nasturtium, phlox 

rummondi, verbena, and the like will prove far 
more satisfactory, and these will need frequent 
sprinklings to keep them free from soot and dust 
and allow them to breathe, for plants breathe through 
their leaves, and air is as important to them as to us. 
Under shady north windows, bright-hued flowers 
will not flourish, but many vines and ferns will do 
well. It is better, however, to select those plants 
with firm, thick leaves which will stand spongin 
and handling if possible. The farfugium is one o 
these, and the Feastii begonia another. An excel- 
lent arrangement would be to leave the plants in the 
pots, and simply stand them in the boxes, filling in 
the space between the — with spagnum moss 
kept constantly moist. The plants pit. then be 
lifted in through the windows and carried to the 
bath-room or kitchen sink for a bath as_ needed. 
Vines, of course, could not be so readily handled, 
but the erect plants would profit much by such an 
arrangement, and it would do away with thenecessity 
and expense of procuring earth. 

One of the most useful trailers for all situations 
is found in the asparagus Sprengeri; given rich soil 
and plenty of root room and sufficient water, and 
this plant will throw out a succession of long, graceful 
sprays of the finest, most feathery green imaginable. 
It combines well with almost any fern or begonia, 
and is especially happy when grown with the S. A. 
Nutt geranium, than which there is nothing finer. 

Where there are sunny east, west, or south win- 
dows, more latitude is possible, for it will often be 
found desirable to temper the rays of the sun by 
training vines across the window, especially will this 
be the case where an undesirable view is to be 
avoided. A very clever scheme is to have a narrow 
box to fit the window-sill, and to plant therein several 

lants of the Asparagus Tenuissimus or the A. 

lumosus Nanus, and stretch a width of lace net 
from the bottom of the box to the top of the window, 
the upper end having a hem through which a brass 
curtain-rod can be run and hooked over a bracket 
at the top of the window. This allows of the screen 
being taken down for a bath when needed. The 
asparagus will soon climb to the top of the window 
and form a screen of the most delicate green, suf- 
ficient to hide the view and screen the interior of 
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the room, but not dense enough to obscure thx 
If desired, some plant which likes a partial 
or just that amount of sunshine which fl 
through the vine, may be planted on the inne! 
of the box. Tubero is begonias and gcloxini 
do well in summer and primroses in wint¢ 
these last are charming in combination wit} 
agus. This idea of a living screen may bs 
further, and by making a light frame of bar 
covered with lace net or fine wire, a doorwa 
be screened. By placing casters under the 
(care being taken to, use the double, ball-b: 
kind), and attaching the box at one end to t! 
casing with a hinge and supplying alike atta 
to the frame at the top, the screen can be 
back and forth disturbing 
contents. Of course, it will be necessary tl 
location supplies a reasonable amount of li 
the plants will not thrive When used inside 
boxes should be supplied with zine lining to p1 
the escape of water upon the floors 

If one is the possessor of a balcony, one may 
ledge boxes to their heart’s content, which 1 
gay with blooming plants and graceful with t1 
vines and climbers. Even the despised back 
case may be transformed into a pleasant retre 
crowning the railings with boxes of bright gerar 
cypress vines, and trailers, and the staircase 
may be screened by running lengths of wire 
from the hand-rail to a position on the side 
building well above the stairs, and securing | 
of earth to the outer side of the staircase in w 
climbers and trailers may be grown \ few 
pieces of two-by-four should first be naile 
tervals to the outside of the steps, attaching 
to the hand rail, and some lighter strips fast« 
from these to the point on the wall wher 
desired that the wire shall end. The wire 
then be drawn smoothly and firmly over thes¢ 
fastened securely in place. Rapid-growing 
should be used, and these should be g 
abundance of water in order that their appea 
may justify their planting, for nothing 
unsightly than a half-starved, neglected vine 
an arrangement will give one a privacy im} 
with an exposed staircase, and rid life in a flat 
of its most annoying features 

There is another feature of flat life that oper 
fascinating opportunities,— the abutting 
dows on the leads or roof of an adjoining b 
Usually, this may be looked upon as an 
evil, but it may be the possibility of a ch 
roof garden, if only one is able to obtain und 
possession. Here, too, the use of boxes i 
tive, but these may be on a more genero 
and may be supplemented by tubs, half-barre 
tanks of zine or galvanized iron 

If the roof lies between two taller buildings 
the adjacent one presents a blank wall, this may 
masked with vines, as may also the walls of 
own flat. The rear wall may have tall-gr 
plants in boxes or tubs, while low-growing 
and trailers may partially screen the street 


as req uired without 














If the area of the roof is large, a central bed of cant 


or ricinos may be constructed from half hogsh« 
large boxes or tubs, or a large zinc tank may 
partially filled with earth, covered with clean, wl 
sand, and a few water-lilies planted therein 
few gold fish added to the water 

The edge of the tank may be masked by | 


plants and vines, or the parrots feather, a trai 


De 


aquatic, may be planted along the edge of the tank 


and allowed to trail over the sides. An awt 
over a part of the roof and a few camp chair 


transform a most unlovely feature into a delightf 


open-air room. Lake sand will mask the aspl 
of the roof agreeably, and on this a rug or two 1 
be laid in fine weather. But the free sprinklit 


the plants and sand will do more to cool the atm 


here of the flat than any other device, and a sl 
ength of hose, attached to the nearest faucet, 
accomplish this readily; or it would pay to hay 
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; But h 
plumber carry the water pipe to the roof and Abc 
vide a cock at a convenient point. One may ey a 
indulge in the luxury of a fountain, or at least pr 7 
of water rising from among the plants or lilies ¢j . 
the central bed. . Amon 

These are but hints to point the way by whi Sal 
the dweller in a constricted flat may evolve Pp The f 
blance of a garden in spite of obstacles and restrie. In| 
tions, and each one who has the disposition to eats “] shi 
upon the culture of flowers under such condition, rll 
will find many ways open out as she ad vanes You s 
ind what at first appeared as an insurmountabl Wi 

/bstacle may in the end be but a means to an eng You | 

His 

PLANNING THE NEW H Me 

OUSE It | 
OME day we hope to build, and wish to It sp 
prepared and be sure of what we want Al 

\ Last year we started a ‘‘ House Book: And 

= A large serap-book was divided in pages In 

and marked in this way: j “Wh 

The first four pages were marked Outside-— Ju 

Dark red brick (covered with vines), — Blanche 
Small porch with green settles, 
Brick walk leading up to the house; 

und so on, giving a complete description of the oy, Shirley I 

side of our ideal home noted for h 


l'wo pages are saved for descriptions or refereng | ne said, one 
to a volume and number of page where a pictun§ the thresho 
can be seen. calling on | 

Many more pages are for the hall, living-room, § manner, to 
dining-room, kitchen, upstairs rooms, cellar, ling $2 ™ face 
closet, bath-rooms, maid’s rooms, ete. somehow, 

Whenever we see anything that appeals to y pminutes, ra 
lown it goes in its proper place for our future hom pmildly said 

All of our House Beautiruts, which we bay 
taken for seven years, we have bound. Under th 
different rooms in our “House Book”’ are mam 
references to these volumes. 

Pictures are a great help and often sugges 
things that descriptions do not mention. 

In the meantime, while we are waiting and plan 
ning to build, it may be many years before the tim 
comes, we are collecting furniture that will fit th 
house. In seven years we have collected may 
interesting pieces. Whenever a new piece is addel 
it is the greatest pleasure planning aren it will g 
in the new home. 

When the time comes to build we feel sure that 
the ‘“‘ House Book’”’ will be a great help, and that w 
will know better what we want, for even now in ow 




























lay dreams we are living in the Ideal Home. é 
F. L. EB : 
EPITAPHS . 
AS THEY MIGHT HAVE BEEN WRITTEN ‘ 
Here lies a man who seemed to think r 
His troubles he could drown in drink. 
(He succeeded) ; 
Here lies a chap quite free from strife, ( 
Who dared to contradict his wife. 
(She’s married again) 
\ hypnotist below doth lie 
Who looked a tiger in the eye. 
(And the tiger won) 
Dear friends, here lie the bones of one | 
Who always carried a deadly gun. 
(The other man drew first) ; 


3elow, a man quite safely lies 
Who jumped a chap just twice his size. 
(Take warning) 
Kind friends, stop here and please take note, 
Here lies the fool who rocked the boat. 
(Companions were rescued) 
— Indianapolis News. 








[ have been taking some moving pictures @ 
life on your farm.”—“ Did you ketch the hired mat 
in motion?’”’—“I think so.”—‘ Ah, science kin 
anything these days.””— Louisville Courier-Jow 
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BURBANKER | f= 
.* who was up to date. ; : “s eS nn omc 9 All Fires 


In tones of glee once aes 


“] shall not bank my celery; 
vl Bur-bank-it instead.” : Out ut 





You should have seen the crop he raised! iL. —an abundance of hot water at every hot water faucet 
Most celery just stalks, : in the house. That's the great advantage of having a 
But his could run, and a and jump, Ruud Water Heater—the heater that automatically operates 
Prt. About the garden walks. ' itself. All you have to do is simply turn any hot water faucet 
ere Nor with it could a person find for as much or as little hot water as you want. Think of it! 
a je The slightest bit of fault; ie ensuite of he 
eS of Among its well-blanched leaves there grew 
Salt-cellars full of salt. R 4 i D 
_ The farmer who was up to date, 
1 2 by a) > « ; . 
ti peaeees tt epee Chen anid: Automatic Gas 
nt “J shall not bank my money now; 
Titer s,s ” 
’ -bank-it instead. t Hi t 
~ oy a ater eater 
ees You should have seen what happened then! fe : _— 
table With interest it grew; are simply marvelous. ‘There s no heater in the world like it. 
nd You have to draw most money, but 4 The faucet starts the water flowing—the water starts the heater 


His painted, sketched, and drew. —the heater Aeats the water—the hot water reaches you in fen 
seconds and flows hot continuously while the faucet is open. 
Closing the faucet shuts off the gas, and your expense for 
fuel ceases. 





He never had to raise it, for 
SE It raised itself, you see; 
It sprouted one fine pension and 
A large annuity. 
ok And so the farmer up to date, 
apes In tones of glee then said: 
“When you desire to bank a thing, 

Just Bur-bank-it instead.” 

— Blanche Elizabeth Wade, in Harper’s Magazine. 


Easy to attach in your basement to pipes already installed. 


Our free book explains it all. Write for it tealay,and 
for names of persons in your town using the Kund. 


RUUD MFC. COMPANY, 
Dept. A, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Bran-hes everywhere) 





Shirley Brooks, one time editor of Punch, was 
noted for his whimsical humor ‘It annoys me,” 
ene he said, one day, “if | am discourteously treated at 


Fling on some ove, and the maid in her rate || FLLSTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE 
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manner, told me he was not in, and shut the door | 


ine #0 my face. I felt I must be revenged upon her The best Furniture Book at a reasonable price. 
somehow, so I returned after an interval of five 


Over 100 illustrations. $1.74 net, postage prepaid. 
minutes, rang the bell, and in my meekest manner 


7 mildly said: “Did I say he was?’’— Argonaut | Address THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY, Republic Building, Chicago 
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BACK NUMBERS OF 


INDOORS AND OUT 








The Homebuilders’ Magazine, presenting large 
and small Houses, Cottages, Bungalows, Hunting 
and Guest Lodges, and other Modern Structures, 
with Plans and Estimates of cost. House Altering 
and Maintenance, Building Methods and Econ- 
omies. useful advice and suggestions given by 
experts. Gardening, Civic Art, Furnishing, Dec- 
crating and Collecting, Economics of House- 
keeping, etc. Each issue about 70 pages 10x 13 | 








inches. | : 
i i FINE OLD DRESDEN GROUP—GILDED 
We have secured a small supply, and while it FINE OLD DRESDEN GROUP_ GILDED 
lasts we will send twenty-four numbers — express | 


“a , : The A. J. Crawford Co. announce the removal of ‘“The Little 
at . for five dollars. Don t delay. Rte this Shop’”’ from 1 East 31st Street to 251 Fifth Avenue, corner 
Stock is gone, no other copies can be had. of 28th Street. Their entire business is now under one roof. 


Antiques and Reproductions. 


—— 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL CO. |||} The A. J. Crawford Co. 


REPUBLIC BLDG. : CHICAGO 251-255 Fifth Avenue ~ New York 
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LIMBERT’S 


HOLLAND DUTCH 
ARTS & CRAFTS 
FURNITURE 


modeled and constructed 
by Holland Dutch Arts 
and Craftsmen of reco 
nized ability, who live and 
work in the proper <« 
vironment to get superior 
results. 

Made from our be 
native cabinet wood 
White Oak, honestly put 
together in proper stru 
tural lines, so it will last 
for generations. 

Write for 32 page bo 
let show ing over 200 piece 
the best examples of Arts and 


Crafts furniture, telling hov 
when and why it is made a 





how to procure it ata reaso1 
able price 


CHARLES P. LIMBERT COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS AND HOLLAND 


- - MICHIGAN 














Don’t scold the maid! 














Swinging butler’s pantry doors are DANGEROUS! 
They’ll BREAK china, PINCH fingers and 
cause serious accidents, unless controlled. 
Our Double-Acting Check does it — 

Stops the “flopping,” 





Stops the draught, 
Stops the DANGER! 














ANY CARPENTER CAN ATTACH IT 











Fall Information . 111 West Harrison Street 
for the Adding Oscar C. Rixson Co. CHICAGO 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Two dollars and fifty cents per annum, in ad- 
vance, postpaid to any part of the United States; 
$3.00 to Canada; to foreign countries comprised 
im the Postal Union, $3.50. 


” Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, un- 
less made by registered letter, or by check, 
express order, or postal order. 

When a change of address is desired, both 
the old and the new address should be given. 

The trade supplied by the American News 
Company and its es. 


Renew as early as possible, in order to avoid 
a break in the receipt of the numbers. Bo 
dealers, Postmasters, and Newsdealers rece 
subscriptions. 

Advertising rates to be had on application. 

THE HousE BEAUTIFUL will not be respons 
ble for manuscripts and illustrations submitt 
but uses all due caution in their care. 

Entered as second-class matter Feb. 5, 1 
at the Postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under Act 
March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1908. Trade-ma 
registered. All rights reserved. 


The House Beautiful Company, Republic Building, Chicago 








| G.; he has tasted the sherry, and prefers the gout” 


| clerk. ‘‘Get a box.”—Lppincott’s Magazine. 


| dear? Mrs. Justcott—Oh, George! mice have gi 
| pie I made myself! Mr. Justcott—There, ther 


| learn never to state a thing as a fact until ite 


| libel suits. Do not say, ‘The cashier stole & 


SH 
NSENSE! 


‘*What’s in here?”’ asked the tourist. 
“Remains to be seen,” responded the guide, » 
he led the way into the morgue.— Jester, 


Teacher — Who gets the wicked little boys thy; 
stay away from Sunday school? (No angye| 
Teacher — Come, you can tell us, Casey. Cage)_ 
De White Sox gits some, an’ de Cubs de rest. Th, 
Bohemian. 


When the largest firm of wine merchants in Lop. 
don first started they sent Lord Derby a dozg 4 
sherry, which they represented as bein & specify 
for the gout, to which the prime minister Was 4 
martyr. The Lord of Knowsley replied: “The 
Earl of Derby presents his compliments to Mesgp 


- Argonant. 


SERVED HER RIGHT 


\ certain young girl in East Lyn 
Tried writing like Elinor Glyn; 
After taking one look 
Mommer burnt up the book, 
And Popper he spanked her like syn. 
— Lippincott’s Magazine, 








Boy—Sixpenn’orth o’ cod-liver oil, please, s 
An’, I say, don’t give me much, ’cos it’s me what} 
got to drink it.—Punch. 








Roommate (2 a. m.)—What is this card in you 
hat? His Roommate—Why, that) was (hic) th 
wine list, but now (hic) it’s my table of contents- 
Yale Record. 





‘My hair is falling out,” admitted the timid ma 
in a drug-store. ‘‘Can you recommend somethi 
to keep it in?” ‘‘Certainly,” replied the obliging 








FOR THE UMBRELLA STAND 


The rain it raineth every day, 

Upon the just and unjust fella; 
But chiefly on the just, because 

The unjust has the just’s umbrella. 
Bishop Creighton, quoted in Public Opina 








Mr. Justcott—Why, what are you crying abou, 
into my pantry and eaten up a beautiful custat 


Don’t ery over a few little mice!—Western Christa 
4 dvocate. 


ZONES 


Small boy in school defining zones — “There st 
two kinds of zones, masculine and feminine. Te 
masculine is temperate and intemperate, and th 
feminine both horrid and frigid.’””— Lappinedh 
Magazine. 











Said the editor to the new reporter, “ You mu 









been proved a fact. You are apt to get us i 


funds’; say, ‘The cashier who is alleged to her 
stolen the funds.’ That’s all. Oh, get somethij 
about that First Ward social to-night.” And 
is the report turned in by the young man W 
heeded the editor’s warning: : 
“Tt is*rumored that a card party was given |i 
evening to a number of reputed ladies of the 
Ward. Mrs. Smith, gossip says, was the hot 
and the festivities are repo to have continu 
until 11:30 in the’evening. The alleged hostes 


believed to be the wife of John Smith, the so-calll 
| ‘high-priced grocer.’’”’— Argonaut. 
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CHAPMAN & FRASER, A hitects, Boston 


Dexter Brothers’ 
English Shingle 
Stains 


are cheaper than paint, for use 
on roofs and shingled surfaces, 
and will outwear paint or any 
other stain. Paint is bad for 
shingles for the reason that in | 
drying it forms a skin coat at 
the base of the shingle which 
retains the water, thereby caus- 
ing the shingle to rot from the | 
under or unprotected side. | 














Write for samples 


Dexter Bros. Co. 
207 Broad Street - Boston 





Agents: H. M. Hooker Co., 120 W. Washington | 
St., Chicago; W. S. Hueston, 22 E. 22d St., New 
York ; John D. S. Potts, 218 Race St., Philadelphia; | 
F.H. McDonald, The Gilbert, Grand Rapids; F. T. 
Crowe & Co., Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, and Portland, Ore. 














MAGAZINES CHEAP 








McCLURE’S 

DELINEATOR — 
WORLD’S WORK 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL $7.50 





SENSATIONAL PRICE 
FOR LIMITED TIME $4.50 


DON’T WAIT:—The offer is good for 

new and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 

range for your magazine reading now 
Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 




































R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., PRINTERS, CHICAGO 
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make most impressive entrances. Not only are they designed correctly according to the best ideas in doors, but they 
are built honestly from the best grade of hard wood and by workmen who know how to make good 
Morgan Doors are all stamped “Morgan” which is a guarantee—one we stand by—to replace any Morgan Door if 
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First Impressions Are Best 


{ . . . : . . ° . 
| The entrance to your home gives your caller the impression of dignity and hospitality when 





its construction is honest and its design is in good taste. 


Morgan Doors 


it fails to give satisfaction. They are guaranteed not to crack, warp, or shrink. 


Morgan 
outside use. 


rs are made in all architectural styles, mission, chateau, empire, colonial, etc., and for inside or 








_ “The Door Beautiful” Book Free 


—_—_——» 


Send us your name at once and you will receive a copy of this beautiful 
80-page book which shows and describes the beauties of Morgan Doors. 


Morgan Company, Dept. E Oshkosh, Wis. 


Distributed by Morgan Sash & Door Co,, Chicago, Ill. Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis 


‘3 


Morgan Company Baltimore, Md 
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doors. 




















Shutters That Work 
From the Inside 








ever discovered. 


Hundreds of testimorials. Write for descriptive matter. 
MALLORY MANUFACTURING CO., Flemington, N. J. 


Here is a window shutter that is opened, 
closed, or set at any desired angle without open- 
ing the window or moving the shades. The 


Mallory Shutter Worker 


operates from the inside by turning a little handle 
on the window casing. No slamming or breaking 
of shutters—Worker holds blind rigid in any position. 
No drafts, windy gusts or dust sweeping in open win- 
dow. Most convenient item of builders’ hardware 
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When Johnny comes 
Marching home again 
With a common 
Imitation—- 


— 


Marching back again 
With a note of 
* Explanation- 





Lock for this | || CORN 
Signature (FL AKES 


Y- MN ty, (ber | | F 


Kellogs’s Toasted Corn Flakes “Won its favor through its flavor” 











crisp, delicious. 











